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PREFACE. 



In publishing a preceding volume on Synonyms 
of the New Testament, I took occasion to observe, 
that the synonyms dealt with in it might easily 
have been doubled or trebled, and that many of 
the most interesting had been left altogether 
untouched. The subject proves so inexhaustible 
that, after another considerable number dealt 
with here, the assertion seems to me just as 
true now as.it was then.. /That it is a subject 
of interest to the student of theology, and that 
the little volume did, however partially and 
imperfectly, supply a want, I feel assured by 
the several editions through which it has past, 
and the requests which I have received to add 
a second part to that first. This I have at 
length done, and hope at some future day to 



VI PEEPACE. 

fuse the two parts into a single volume. The 
book, though small in bulk, has been suflBciently 
laborious. It is my earnest prayer that, by 
God's blessing, the labour may not have been 
altogether in vain. 



Westminsteb, 
Julif 27, 1863. 
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SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

PART II. 



pLorlay aLTTjjjLa, ltc€Ti]pia. 

Four of these words occur together at 1 Tim. 
ii 1 ; on which Flacius Illyricus (Glavis, s.v. Oratio) 
justly observes, * Quern vocum acervum procul 
dubio Paulus non temere congessit/ It will be 
advisable to consider not these only, but the larger 
group of which they form a portion. 

Evxn occurs only once in the K T. in the sense of 
a prayer (Jam. v. 15). On the distinction between 
it and Trpoaev^Vy between evx^adai, and irpoa- 
eu^eo-^afc, there is a long discussion in Origen {De 
Orat § 2, 3, 4), but not of any great value, nor 
bringing out more than the obvious fact that in 
evxn and evx^aOav the notion of the vow, of the 
dedicated thing, is more commonly found than that 
of prayer. The two other occasions on which the 
word is found in the K T. (Acts xviii. 18 ; xxi 23), 
bear out this remark. 

lipoaevxri and Berjai^ often in the N". T. occur 
B 
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together (Phil. iv. 6 ; Ephes. vi 18 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; 
V. 5), and not nnfrequently in the Septuagint 
(Ps. vi. 10 ; Dan. ix. 21, 23 ; 1 Mace, vii 37). There 
have been a great many, but for the most part not 
very successful, attempts to distinguish between 
them. Grotius, for instance, affirms that they are 
severally ' precatio ' and 'deprecatio ;' that the first 
seeks to obtain good, the second to avert evil. 
Augustine, I may observe by the way, in his treat- 
ment of the more important of this group of words 
{Ejp. 149, § 12 — 16), which, though interestiag, does 
not yield any definite results of value, observes 
that in his time this distinction between ' precatio ' 
and * deprecatio ' had practically quite disappeared. 
Theodoret in like manner, who has anticipated 
Grotius here, explains irpoaevxn as airrja-i^ aya- 
d&v, and Si7j<n<; as virkp aTraWayrj^ riv&v XvTrrjp&v 
iKereia Trpo^epofiivrj : cf. Gregory of Nazianzum : 

dfija-iv otov, Trjv ainja-iv ipdeav. 

This distinction is arbitrary; neither lies in the 
words, nor is it borne out by usage. Better Calvin, 
who makes one (Trpoaevxv = ' precatio ') prayer in 
general, the other {Birjai^ = 'rogatio*) prayer for 
particular benefits: ^Trpoaevxv omne genus ora- 
tionis, Berjaii; ubi certum aliquid petitur ; genus 
et species.' Bengel's distinction amounts very 
nearly to the same thing : ' Sei](n<; (a Set) est ^m- 
ploratio gratiae in necessitate quMam speciali; 
TTpoaevxv, oratio, exercetur qu§,libet oblatione 
voluntatum et desideriorum erga Deum.' 

All these passages, however, while they have 
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brought out one important point of distinction, 
have failed to bring out another — namely, that 
irpoaevxn is ' ^^ sacra,' a word restricted to sacred 
uses; it is always prayer to God; Serjai^ has no 
such restriction. Fritzsche (on Eom. x. 1) has not 
failed to urge this : ' ^ Trpoaevxv et ?; Serfaif: diffe- 
runt ut precatio et rogatio. Upoaevyeadai et 
7] Trpoaevxv verba sacra sunt; precamur enim 
Deum ; BelaOai^ to Sirjfia (Aristophanes, AcTiarn, 
1059) et rj Bifjai^ tum in sacr9, tum in profand re 
usurpantur. Nam et Deum rogare possumuvS et 
homines.' It is the same distinction as in our 
' prayer ' (though that has been too much brought 
down to mundane uses) and 'petition,' in the 
German ' Gebet ' and ' Bitte.' 

"Evrev^i^ occurs only at 1 Tim. ii 1 ; iv. 5, in 
the K T. (but ivnrfX'^^^''^' ^^^^ ^^ ^'^^ times) and 
once in the Septuagint (2 Mace. iv. 8). * Inter- 
cession,' by which the E. V. renders it, is not, as 
we now understand * intercession,' a satisfactory 
rendering. For Ivrev^t? does not necessarily mean 
what 'intercession' at present exclusively does 
mean — namely, prayer in relation to others (at 
1 Tim. iv. 5 such meaning is impossible) ; a pleading 
either for them or against them. Least of all does 
it mean exclusively the latter, a pleading against 
our enemies, as Theodoret, on Eom. xi. 2, missing 
the fact that the ' against ' lay there in the Kard, 
would imply, when he says : ivreu^k ia-ri Karr}- 
yopla T&y clSlkovvtcov ; cf Hesychius : Sirjai^: eh 
iKhUrjatv virep tivo<; (Eom. viii 34) Kara Ttvo9 
(Eom. ii 2) ; but, as its connexion with ivrvyxd- 
b2 
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veiv, to fall in with a person, to draw close to him 
so as to enter into familiar speech and communion 
with him/ implies, free familiar prayer, such as 
boldly draws near to God (Gen. xviii. 23 ; "Wisd. 
viii 21 ; cf. Philo, Qicod Bet, Pot 25 : ivrev^ei^ xal 
iK^oTjaei^), In justice, however, to our Translators 
it must be observed that * intercession ' had by no 
means once that limited meaning of prayer/cw others 
which we now ascribe to it ; see Jer. xxvii 18 ; 
xxxvi 25. The Vulgate has 'postulationes;* but 
Augustine, in a discussion on this group of words 
referred to already {Ep. 149. § 12 — 16), prefers *in- 
terpellationes,* as better bringing out the frapprjaia, 
the freedom and boldness of access which is in- 
volved in, and constitutes the fundamental idea of, 
the li/reuf t9 — ' interpellare ' being, as need hardly 
be observed, to interrupt another in speaking, and 
therefore ever implying forwardness and freedom. 
Origen {De Orat. 14) in Hke manner makes the 
boldness of access to God, asking it may be some 
great thing (he instances Josh. x. 12) the funda- 
mental notion of the evrev^i^, 

^vx^pf'O^Tla (* thankfulness,' Acts xxiv. 3; 'giving 
of thanks,' 1 Cor. xiv. 16 ; 'thanks,' Eev. iv. 9; 
' thanksgiving,' PhiL iv. 6, E. V.), a somewhat rare 
word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred Greek. It 
would be out of place to dwell here on the special 
meaning which evxapto-Tla and 'eucharist' have 

^ The rendering of 5t' iprcv^eas, 2 Mace. iv. 8, ' by inter- 
cession,' can scarcely be correct. It refers more probably 
to the fact of a confidential interview between Jason and 
Antiochus. 
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acquired from the fact that in the Holy Com- 
munion the Church embodies its highest act of 
thanksgiving for the highest benefits which it has 
received of Goi Regarding it as one manner of 
prayer, it is manifest that it expresses that which 
ought never to be absent from any of our devotions 
(Phil. iv. 6), namely, the grateful acknowledgment 
of past mercies, as distinguished from the earnest 
seeking of future. As such it may, and wiU subsist 
in heaven (Eev. iv. 9 ; vii. 12) ; will indeed be 
larger, deeper, fuller there than here; for only there 
will the redeemed know how much they owe to 
their Lord; and this, while all other forms of prayer 
in the very nature of things will have ceased in 
the entire fruition of the things prayed for. 

AtTrjfm occurs twice in the K T. in the sense 
of petitions of men to Ood, both times in the 
plural (Phil. iv. 6 ; 1 John v. 15) ; it is, however, 
by no means restricted to this meaning (Luke 
xxiii. 24 ; Esth. v. 7 ; Dan. vi 7). In a irpoaevxn 
of any length there wiU probably be many alr'n- 
fiara, being indeed the several requests of which 
it is composed. For instance, in the Lord's Prayer 
it is generally reckoned that there are seven alTi^- 
/lara, though some have regarded the three first 
as evxO'i, and only the last four as aln^fiara. 
Witsius : ' Petitio pars orationis ; ut si totam 
Orationem Dominicam voces orationem aut pre- 
cationem, singulas vero illius partes aut septem 
postulata petitiones.* 

'lK€Tr}pia, with pd^Bo<: or eXata, or some such 
word understood, like iXaarijpLov, BvaLaoTripiov^ 
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and other words of the same termination (see 
Lobeck, Pathol Serm. Orcec. p. 281), was originally 
an adjective, but gradually obtained a substantive 
power and learned to go alone. It is explained 
by Plutarch {Thes. 18) : Kkaho^ airo t^9 iepa^ 
iXaia^ ipltp \€vk^ Karecrrefip^evo^ (c£ Wytten- 
bach's Plutarch, vol. xiii. p. 89), the olive;branch 
bound round with wool, held forth by the sup- 
pliant in token of the character which he bore 
(-^schylus, Eumenides, 43, 44). A deprecatory 
letter, which Antiochus Epiphanes is said on his 
death-bed to have written to the Jews, is described 
in 2 Mace. ix. 18 as lK€Trjpia<: rd^iv exovaav, 
and Agrippa styles one addressed to Caligula : 
ypa(l>7) ^y ay0* UcTrfpla^ irporelvfo (Philo, Leg. ad 
Gai 36). It is easy to trace the steps by which 
this, the symbol of supplication, came to signify 
the supplication itself. It does so on the only 
occasion of the word's occurrence in the K T. 
(Heb. V. 7), being there joined to Se^o-t9, as often 
elsewhere (Job xl. 3 ; Polybius, iii. 112. 8). 

Thus much on the distinction between these 
words ; although, when all has been said, it will 
still to a great extent remain true that they will 
often set foith, not different kinds of prayer, but 
prayer contemplated from different sides and in 
different aspects. "Witsius (De Orat. Dom, § 4) : 
' Mihi sic videtur, unam eandemque rem diversis 
nominibus designari pro diversis quos habet aspec- 
tibus. Preces nostrae herjaei^i vocantur, quatenus 
lis nostram apud Deum testamur, egestatem, nam 
Siea-dai indigere est ; irpoaevxai, quatenus vota 
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nostra coiitinent; alrruiara, quatenus expontint 
petitiones et desideria; ivrev^et^, quatenus non 
timide et diffidenter, sed famUiariter Deus se a 
nobis adiri patitur; evreuft? enim est colloquium 
d congressus famUiaris ; Ixrxapiariav gratia'nim 
actionem esse pro acceptis jam beneficiis, notius 
est quam ut moneri oportuit.' — On the Hebrew 
correlatives to the several words just considered, 
see Vitringa, De Synagogd, iii. 2. 13. 



§ ii — aavv0€TO^y dairovBo^. 

*A<rvv0€To<: occurs only once in the K T., namely 
at Rom. L 31 ; cf. Jer. iii. 8 — 1 1, where it is found 
several times, but not elsewhere in the Septuagint. 
*A<r7rovSo9 occurs twice, Eom, i 31 ; 2 Tim. iii 3 ; 
but in the former of these passages its right to 
a place in the text is contested, as many important 
authorities omit it It is nowhere found in the 
Septuagint. 

The distinction between the two words, as used 
in the Scripture, is not hard to draw ; — I say, as 
used in the Scripture; because there may be a 
question whether aavvOero^ has anywhere else 
exactly the meaning which it has ^ there. Else- 
where often united with aTrXoO?, it has the sense 
of the Latin ' incompositus.' But the aavvOcToi 
of St. Paul are they who, being in covenant and 
treaty with others, refuse to abide by these cove- 
nants and treaties ; fir) ififjuevovrei ral^ avvOrjKaL^ 
(Hesychius) ; ' pactorum haudquaquam tenaces ' 
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(Erasmus), * bundbnichig ' (not * unvertraglich/ as 
Tittmann inaintains) ; ' covenant-breakers/ E. V. 
It is associated with a<rrd6fif}T0^^ Demosthenes, 
De Fals, Leg. 383. The aavrovBoL (the word is 
joined with davfi^aro^ and d/coLV(ov7jTOf:, Philo, 
De Merc. Mer. 4), worse than the hvcrhioKvroi, 
(Aristotle, Ethic, Nic, iv. 5. 10), who are only- 
hard to be reconciled, are the absolutely irrecon- 
cileable {dairovBoi xal dKaraXKa/croi, Philo, Quis 
Rer. Div. Hcer. 50) ; those who will not be atoned 
(using this word in its earlier sense), who being 
at war refuse to lay aside their enmity, or to hear 
of terms of accommodation ; ' implacabiles, qui 
semel oflfensi reconciliationem non admittunt ' 
(Estius) ; 'unversohnlich,* ' implacable,' E. V. The 
phrase, iairovho^ KaX dicrjpvKTo^i irokefjuo^ is fre- 
quent, indeed proverbial, in Greek (Demosthenes, 
he Coron. 79 ; PhUo, Be Proem, et Pcen, 15 ; 
Lucian, Pise. 36) ; in this connexion dKijpv/cro^ 
does not mean, which was not duly announced 
by the fecial ; but these epithets describe the war 
as one in which no herald, no flag of truce, as we 
should say, is allowed to pass between the parties, 
no terms of reconcilement listened to ; such a war 
as that of the Carthaginians with their revolted 
mercenaries. In the same sense we have else- 
where dawovSof: fid^V /^^^ dSiAWaKTOf: epi^ 
(Aristsenetus, 2. 14) ; cf. atnreiaro^ koto^ (Nican- 
der, Tlier, 367) ; these two quotations are from 
Blomfield's Agamemnon, p. 285 ; da-TrovBo^ €xffpa 
(Plutarch, Pericles, 30) ; d(nrovBo<s &€6^ (Euri- 
pides, Alcesiis, 431). 
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Where davvdero^ is employed, a peace is pre- 
sumed, which the davvOeroi refuse to continue, 
but unrighteously interrupt ; while aairovho^ pre- 
sumes a state of war, which the atrrrovBoi refuse 
to bring to a righteous close. It will be seen 
then that Calvin, who renders darn'ovioi 'foedi- 
fragi,' and davvOeroi * insociabiles,' has exactly 
missed the force of both ; it is the same with 
Theodoret, who on Eom. L 31 writes : davvOeTov^, 
rov^ dKOLvwmyrov koX irovrjpov fiiov dcnra^^ofievov^' 
dairovhov^ roif^ dSeA^ ra avyKeifieva irapa^al- 
vovra^;. Only by giving to each word that meaning 
which they have given to the other, will the right 
equivalents be obtained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, 
and in confirmation of it, is the distinction which 
Ammonius draws between avvdrficq and o-ttovSt]. 
Xvv07]Krj assumes peace ; being a further agree- 
ment, it may be a treaty of alliance, between those 
already on general terms of amity. Thus there 
was a avvOrjicq between the several states that 
were gathered round Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War, that with whatever territory they began the 
war, with the same they should close it (Thucy- 
dides, V. 31). But (rrrovSjj, or more commonly in 
the plural, assumes war, of which it is the cessa- 
tion ; it may be only the temporary cessation, 
being often used of an armistice (Homer, //. ii. 
841). It is true that a aiwOrficrj may be attached 
to a airovhrj, terms of alliance consequent on terms 
of peace ; thus ottovSij and o-vvOtjki] occur to- 
gether in Thucydides, iv. 18 : but they are different 
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things ; in the airovSr} there is a cessation of the 
state of war ; there is peace, or at all events truce ; 
in the axw6^/c7j there is, superinduced on this, a 
further agreement or alliance. — Evavvdero^y I may 
observe, which would be the exact opposite of 
aavvOero^y does not occur in Greek ; but evavv- 
Bealuy Philo, De Merc, Mer. 3. 



§ iii. — fia/cpoOvfJuia, vtto/aovi}, dvo'^rj. 

MafcpoOvfiia and vTrofiovtj occur together at 
CoL i. 11, where Chrysostom draws this distinc- 
tion between them ; that a man /la/cpoOvfiet, who 
having power to avenge himself, yet refrains from 
the exercise of this power ; while he vTrofiivec, 
who having no choice but to bear, and only the 
alternative of a patient or impatient bearing, has 
grace to choose the former. Thus the faithful, he 
implies, would commonly be called to exercise the 
former grace among themselves (1 Cor. vi. 7), the 
latter in respect of those that were without : 
fiaKpoOvfJLLav irpo^ dWijXov^f inrofAOvifv irpo^ tov9 
If©' fiaKpoBvfiel yap tl^ irpo^ eKelvov^ 0&9 hvva- 
Tov Kal dfivpaaOaCy VTrofiivet Se ofi? ov SvvaraL 
dfJLvvaadaL This, however, will not endure a 
closer examination; for see decisively against it 
Heb. xii. 2, 3. He, to whom inrofiovrj is there 
ascribed, bore, not certainly because He could not 
help bearing ; for He might have summoned to 
his aid twelve legions of angels, if so He had 
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willed (Matt, xxvi 53). It may be well, there- 
fore, to consider the words apart, and then to 
bring them into comparison, and try whether some 
more satisfactory distinction between them cannot 
be drawn. 

Ma/cpoBvfila is a word of the later periods of 
the Greek language. It occurs in the Septuagint 
(Jer. XV. 15), and in. Plutarch (Luc 32), although 
not in Plutarch exactly with the sense which in 
Scripture it bears. The long-suffering of men he 
prefers to express by ave^cKaKta {De Cap. ex In, 
Util 9), while for the grand long-suffering of God 
he has a noble word, of his own coining I believe, 
fL€ya\o7rdd€ca {De Ser. Num. Vind, 5). The 
Church Latin rendered it by ' longanimitas,' which 
the Eheims Version sought to introduce into 
English in the shape of ' longanimity,* but without 
success ; and this though Jeremy Taylor allowed 
and employed the word. We have preferred ' long- 
suffering,' and understand by it a long holding 
out of the mind before it gives room to action or 
passion — generally to passion. Anger usually, but 
not universally, is the passion thus long held 
aloof; the fiatcpoOvfio^ being one yS/oaSu? eh 
opy^v, and the word exchanged for Kpar&v 6pyr]<;, 
Prov. xvi. 32, and set over against 0vfA(oSr}<:, Prov. 
XV. 18. At the same time it need not necessarily 
be wrath, which is thus excluded or set at a 
distance ; for when the historian of the Macca- 
bees describes how the Eomans had won the world 
"by their policy and their patience" (1 Mace, 
viii. 4), fia/cpoOvfiia is that Eoman persistency 
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which would never make peace under defeat ; cf. 
Plutarch, Imc, 32, 33 ; Isai. Ivii. 15. The true 
antithesis to fiaicpo0vfjula in that sense is o^vOvfila, 
a word belonging to the best times of the language, 
and employed by Euripides (Androm. 729), as 
o^vdvfjuo^ by Aristotle {Rhet, ii 12). 

But viro^ovq, — ^aaCKl^ r&v aper&v Chry- 
aostom calls it, — ^is that virtue which in heathen 
Ethics would be called more often by the name of 
Kaprepia (the words are joined together, Plutarch, 
Apoth. Lac, Ages. 2), and which Clement of Alex- 
andria, following in the track of some heathen 
moralists, describes as the knowledge of what 
things are to be borne and what are not (cTrt- 
imjfiff ififi€V€T€(ov Kal ovk efAfieveriwVy Strom, ii 
18 ; c£ Plutarch, Be Plac. PhU, iv. 23), being the 
Latin ' perseverantia ' and *patientia'^ both in 
one, or more accurately still ' tolerantia.' * In this 
noble word vTrofiovij there always appears (in the 
N. T.) a background of dvSpeia (cf. Plato, Thecet, 
177 h, where avSpLK&^ virofielvat is opposed to 
dvdvBpax: ^evyeiv) ; it does not mark merely the 
endurance, the ' sustinentiam ' (Vulg.), or even the 
'patientiam' (Clarom), but the ' perseverantiam,' 
the hrave patience with which the Christian con- 
tends against the various hindrances, persecutions, 
and temptations that befal him in his conflict 

^ These two Cicero (De Inven. ii. 54) thus defines; 
' Patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis causa rerum arduarum 
ac difficilium voluntaria ac diutuma perpessio ; perseteranlia 
est in ratione bene considerata stabilis et perpetua per- 
xnansio.' Cf. Augustine, Quasi, lxxxiii. qu. 31. 
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with the inwaxd and outward world/ (Ellicott, 
on 1 Thess. i 3.) Cocceius, too, (on Jam. i 12) 
has described it well: ' 'Tirofiowj versatur in 
contemtu bononun hujus mundi, et in forti sus- 
eeptione afllictionum cum gratiarum actione; 
imprimis autem in constantiS, fidei et caritatis ut 
neutro modo quassari aut labefactaii se patiatur, 
aut impediri quominus^ opus suum et laborem 
suum efl&ciat.' 

We may proceed now to draw a distinction 
between them ; and this distincion, I believe, will 
hold good in all places where the words occur : 
^oOvpla will be found to express patience in 
of persons, {nrojiovq in respect of things. 
^^siJk'pMKpo6vfiu^ who, having to do with 
ins persons, does not suffer himself easUy to 
i-ovoked by them, or to blaze up into anger 
Tim, iv. 2). The man vvofAevei, who under 
f a great siege of trials, bears up, and does not lose 
heart or courage (Eom. v. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 6 ; cf. 
Clemens Eom. 1 Up, 5). We should speak, there- 
fore, of the fiaKpoBv^la of David (2 Sam. xvi. 
10 — 13), the inrofioWj of Job (Jam. v. 11). Thus, 
while both graces are ascribed to the saints, only 
fiaxpoOvfjiia is an attribute of God ; and there is 
a beautiful account of his fiaKpoOviiia, though the 
word itself does not occur, at Wisd. xn. 20. Men 
may tempt and provoke Him, and He may and 
does display fiaxpoOvfiui in regard of them (Exod. 
xxxiv. 6 ; Eom. ii. 4 ; 1 Pet. iii. 20) ; there may 
be a resistance to God in men, because He respects 
the wills with which He has created them, even 
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when those wills are fighting against Him. But 
there can be no resistance to God, nor burden 
upon Him, the Almighty, from things; therefore 
inro^ovrj cannot find place in Him, nor is it, as 
Chrysostom rightly observes, ever ascribed to 
Him ; for it need hardly be observed that when 
God is called 0eo9 t^9 virofioinj^ (Eom. xv. 5), this 
does not mean, God whose own attribute viro/jLomj 
is, but God who gives xnro^ovrj to his servants and 
saints, in the same way as 0eo9 xa/}£T09 (1 Pet 
V. 10) is God, who is the author of grace ; 0€O9 
•7^9 €lprjvrj<; (Heb. xiii. 20) God, who is the 
author of peace. So Tittmann (p. 194) : ' 0€O9 rr}^ 
vTTOfiovrj^, Deus qui largitur virofiovijv/ 
■ ^AvoxVy ^sed commonly in the plural in classical 
Greek, signifies, for the most part, 'a truce or 
suspension of arms,' the Latin 'indutise/ It is 
excellently rendered 'forbearance' on the two 
occasions of its occurrence in the K T. (Eom. ii 4 ; 
iii. 26). Between it and fiafcpoOvfiia Origeii 
draws the following distinction in his Commentary 
on the Romans (ii 4) — the original, as is well 
known, is lost : — ' Svstentatio [dvcxi]] a patientid 
[fiaKpoOv/jbla'] hoc videtur difierre, quod qui 
infirmitate magis quam proposito delinquunt 
sustentari dicuntur; qui vero pertinaci mente 
velut exsultant in delictis suis, ferri patienter 
dicendi sunt/ This does not hit off very success- 
fully the difference. Bather the avoxn is temporary, 
transient : we may say that, like the word * truce,' 
it asserts its own temporary, transient character ; 
that after a certain lapse of time, and unless other 
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conditions intervene, it will pass away. This, it 
may be urged, is true of fiaKpodvfiia no less; 
above all, of the divine fiafcpodvfila. But as much 
does not lie in the word ; we may conceive of a 
fiaxpoOvfila, though it would be worthy of little 
honour, which should never be exhausted ; while 
avoxv implies its own merely provisional character. 
Fritzsche (on Eom. ii. 4) distinguishes the words : 
'V ^y^XV indulgentiam notat quS, jus tuum non 
continuo exequutus, ei qui te laeserit spatium des 
ad resipiscendum ; ?; fia/cpo6vfila clementiam sig- 
nificat qu3, irse temperans delictum non statim 
vindices, sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum 
relinquas;' and see p. 198^, on Eom. iii 26, where 
he draws the matter still better to a point : 
'Indulgentia {fj dvoxn) eo valet, ut in aliorum 
peccatis conniveas, non ut alicui peccata condones, 
quod clementioe est ; ' it is therefore fitly used at 
this last place in relation to the irdpean^ dfiapriayv 
which found place before the atoning death of Christ, 
as contrasted with the a(f>€aL(; afiaprlcov, which was 
the result of that death. It is that forbearance or 
suspense of wrath, that truce with the sinner, 
which by no means implies that the wrath will 
not be executed at the last ; nay, involves that it 
certainly will, unless he be found under new con- 
ditions of repentance and obedience (Luke xiii. 9 ; 
Eom. ii 13). The words are also distinguished, 
but the difference between them not very sharply 
drawn out, by Jeremy Taylor, in his first Sermon 
' On the Mercy of the divine Judgments^ in init. 
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§ 4. — ^TpfjVLaoDy Tpv(t>doi), OTraraXda), 

In all these words lies the notion of excess, of 
wanton, dissolute, self-indulgent, prodigal living, 
but with a difference. 

^Tprjvcav occurs only twice in the N". T. (Rev. 
xviiL 7, 9), aTprjvo^: once (Eev, xviii 3 ; cf. 2 Kin. 
xix. 28), and ttie compound tcaraarprjviav as often 
(I Tim. V. 11). It is a word of the New or Middle 
Comedy, and is used by Lycophron, as quoted in 
Athenaeus (x. 420 b) ; by Sophilus {ib, iil 100 a) ; 
and Antiphanes (ib, iii 127 d) ; but rejected by 
the Greek purists — ^Phrynichus, indeed, aflarming 
that none but one out of his senses would employ 
it, having Tpv<l>av at his command (Lobeck, PhTy- 
nichuSy p. 381). They do however different work, 
and oftentimes one would be no substitute for the 
other, as wiU presently appear. Tpv(t>av, which is 
thus so greatly preferred, is of solitary occurrence 
in the N. T. (Jam. v. 5) ivrpv^av (2 Pet. ii 13) 
of the same; but belongs with Tpv(f>^ (Luke vii 25 ; 
1 Tim. V. 11 ; 2 Pet. ii. 13), to the best age and 
most classical writers in the language. 

In aTprfviav (= draKTelv, Suidas ; or Sea tov 
ttKovtov v^pl^€LVj Hesychius) is properly the in- 
solence of wealth, the wantonness and petulance 
from fulness of bread; something of the Latin 
' lascivire.* There is nothing of sybaritic effeminacy 
in it ; so far from this that Pape connects aTprj- 
V09 with 'strenuus;' and whether he does this 
correctly or no, there is at any rate always the 
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notion of force, vigour, the German ' Uebermutli,' 
such as that displayed by the inhabitants of Sodom 
(Gen. xix. 4 — 9), implied in the word. On the 
other hand this of effeminacy, brokenness of spirit 
through self-indulgence, is exactly the point from 
wl^ich rpv^i^ and rpv^av (connected with Opvirreiv 
and 6pxn^i^) start ; thus rpvif)?) xal xKlStj (Philo, 
De Merc, Meret § 2) ; Tpv(t>r) teal 'jroXvreXeia 
(Plutarch, Marcus, 3) ; cf. Suicer, Thes. s.v. ; note 
too the company in which rpvjyq is found (Plato, 
Alcib, i. 122 &) ; these words only running into 
the notion of the insolent as a secondary and rarer 
meaning. It is thus we find united rpvt^'q and 
v^pt^ (Strabo, vi 1) ; rpv^av and v^pl^eLv (Plu- 
tarch, Prcec, Ger. Rep, 3) ; and compare the line of 
Menander — 

xnrepri^avov irov ylved* 17 \lav Tpv(l>7], 
It occasionally from thence passes forward into 
a good sense, and expresses the triumph and 
exultation of the saints of God (Chrysostom, In 
Matt Horn, 67. 668 ; Isai. Ixvi. 11 ; Ps. xxxv. 9). 

^m'araXav (occurring only 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Jam. v. 
5 ; cf. Ecclus. xxi. 17^ Ezek. xvi. 49 ; Amos vi. 4, 
the last two being instructive passages), is more 
nearly allied to Tpv<f>av, with which at Jam. v. 5 
it is associated, than with crTpr)viav, but it brings 
in the further notion of wastefulness (= dvaXiaKeiv, 
Hesychius), which, consistently with its deri- 
vation from (nrda), airaOdo}, is inherent in the 
word. Thus Hettinger : ' rpv^av deliciarum est, et 
exquisitse voluptatis, airaraXdv luxuriae atque 
prodigalitatis.' Tittmann : ' rpvifydv potius moUi- 
C 
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tiam vitaB lu:^urios8e, awardXav petiilantiam et 
prodigalitatem denotat/ Theile, who takes them 
in the reverse order, * Componuntur tanquam an- 
tecedens et consequens ; diffluere et dilapidare, 
luxuriare et lascivire/ 

It will thus be seen that the airaToKav might 
properly be laid to the charge of the Prodigal, 
scattering his substance in riotous living (JSi/ aati- 
Tft)9, Luke XV. 13) ; the rpv^av to the rich mail 
faring sumptuously every day {€vj>paLv6fievo^ Kaff 
flfiepav \afiirpS)^, Luke xvi. 19); the arprjVLav to 
Jeshurun when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. 
xxxii. 15). 



§ V. — 0\lyjrL(:, <TTevo'X(opia. 

TniESE words are often joined together. Thus 
(TT^vo'xyiplay occurring only 'four times in the K T., 
occurs thrice in association with BXiyjri^ (Eom. ii. 
9 ; viii. 5 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4 ; cf. Isai. viii. 22 ; xxx. 6), 
So too the verbs Skl^eiv and arevox^p^lv, 2 Cor. 
iv. 8 ; cf. Lucian, Nigrin. 13 ; Artemidorus, i. 79 ; 
ii. 37). From the antithesis of the last-mentioned 
scriptural passage, ffKcfiofievoi, aXX' ov crrei/o^^oi- 
povfievoi, and from the fact that wherever in the 
N. T. the two words occur together, arevoxoopla 
always occurs last, we may conclude that, whatever 
is the difference of meaning, aT€vox<^pia is the 
stronger word. 

They indeed express very nearly the same thing, 
but under changed images. &\iy]n9, which we find 
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joined with fidaavo^, Ezek. xii. 18, is properly 
pressure, 'pressura,' 'tribulatio,' — ^which last in 
Church Latin had a metaphorical sense, and in- 
deed belongs to Church Latin alone, — ^that which 
presses upon, or burdens the spirit — I should have 
said 'angor,' the more that Cicero (Tvsc. iv. 8) 
explains this * segritudo premens,* but that the con- 
nexion of 'angor' with 'Angst,' 'enge' (see Grimm, 
WdrterJmch, s.v. Angst) makes it better to reserve 
this for <rr€vox<opla. 

The proper meaning of this latter word is narrow- 
ness of room, confined space, ' angustiae,' and then 
the painfulness of which this is the occasion : airopia 
(TT€vri and (TTevoxdopia occur together, Isai. viii, 
22. It is used literally by Thucydides, vii. 70; 
being sometimes exchanged for Sva-xoopla; by 
Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) set over against aveai^ : and 
in the Septuagint expresses the straitness of a 
siege (Deut. xxviii. 53, 57). It is once employed 
in a secondary and metaphorical sense in the 0. T. 
{arevoxoypia irv€VfiaTo^y Wisd. v. 3), this being the 
only sense in which it is employed in the New. 
The fitness of this image is attested by the fre- 
quency with which on the other hand a state of 
joy is expressed in the Psalms and elsewhere as 
a bringing into a large room (evpvxmpia, Marcus 
Antoninus, ix. 32), I do not know whether Aquinas 
intended an etymology, but he certainly uttered 
a truth, when he said, 'Isetitia est quasi latitia;' 
compare the use of irXarvafio^ by the Greek 
Fathers ; as by Origen, De Orat 30. 

When, according to the ancient law of England, 
c2 
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those who wilfully refused to plead, had heavy 
weights placed on their breasts, and were so pressed 
and crushed to death, this was literally ffXlyfri^. 
When Bajazet, having been vanquished by Tamer- 
lane, was carried about by him in an iron cage, 
this was arevoxcopla : or, as we do not know that 
any suffering there ensued from actual narrowness 
of room, we may more fitly adduce the otoblidtes 
in which Louis the Eleventh shut up his victims ; 
or the ' little-ease ' by which, according to Lingard, 
the Eoman Catholics in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
were tortured : ' it was of so small dimensions 
and so constructed, that the prisoners could neither 
stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length/ The 
word * little-ease ' is not in our dictionaries, but 
grew in our early English to a common-place to 
express any condition of extreme discomfort. — ^For 
some considerations on the awful sense in which 
ffXiylm; and arevoxcopla shall be, according to St. 
Paul's words (Rom. ii. 9), alike the portion of the 
lost, see Gerhard, Loc, TheolL xxxi. 6. 52. 



§ vi. — aTrXoS?, aKepaio^, aKaKO<;, aSo\o^. 

In this group of words we have some of the 
rarest and most excellent graces of the Christian 
character set forth ; or perhaps, as it will rather 
prove, the same grace by aid of different images, 
and with only slightest shades of real difference. 

'AttXov^ occurs only twice in the N". T. (Matt, vi 
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22 ; Luke xi 34) ; but aTrXony^ seven times, or 
perhaps eight, always in St. Paul's Epistles, and 
aifkm once (Jam. i. 5). It would be quite impos- 
sible to improve on ' single '^ by which our Trans- 
lators have rendered it, being as it is from airkoo), 

* expando,' ' explico,' that which is spread out, and 
thus without folds or wrinkles ; exactly opposed 
to the TToXvTrXo^o? of Job v. 13 ; cf. * simplex ' 
(not * sine plicis ' ' without folds ;' but ' one-folded/ 

* einfaltig,' see Donaldson, Varronianus, p. 390), 
which is its exact representative in Latin, and a 
word, like it, in honourable use. This notion of 
singleness, simplicity, absence of folds, which 
thus lies according to its etymology in aTrXoO?, is 
also the prominent one in its use — ' animus alienus 
a versutiS,, fraude, simulatione, dolo malo, et studio 
nocendi aliis '. (Suicer). 

That all this lies in the word is manifest from 
those with which we find it connected, as d'Trovr)- 
/)09 (Theophrastus) ; yeyvato^ (Plato, Rep. 361 b) ; 
a/cparo^ (Plutarch, Be Comm. Not 48); aavvBero^, 
' incompositus,' not put together (id. ib. ; BasO, 
Adv, Uunom. i 23) ; ^ovorpoiro^ (id. Horn, in PHn. 
Prov, § 7) ; aa^rj^ (Alexis, in Meineke's Frag, Com. 
p. 750). But it is still more apparent from the 
words to which it is opposed, as itolkIXo^ (Plato, 
Thecet 146 d) ; iroXveii'/i^ {Phcedrus, 270 d); irdkv- 
rpoTTO^ (Hipp. Min, 364 e) ; TreirXeyfiiyo^ (Aristotle, 

1 See the learned note in Pritzsclie's Commentary on the 
Romans, vol. iii. p. 64, denying that iir\6m)s has ever the 
meaning of liberality, which our Translators have so often 
given it. 
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Poet 13) ; S^ttXou? (ib,) ; iravToSairo^ (Plutarch, 
Qiwm, Ad, ah Am. 7). ^AirXoTtj^ (see 1 Mace. i. 37) 
is in like manner associated with eiXAKplveia (2 Cor. 
i 12), with aKaKla (Philo, O'pif, § 41) ; the two 
words being used indiscriminately in the Septuagint 
to render the Hebrew, which we translate now 
'integrity' (Ps. vii. 8; Prov. xix. 1) ; now 'simpli- 
city' (2 Sam. XV. 11); again with /A€7aXo^i;;^/a 
(Josephus, Antt vii 13. 4), with ariaQoTf]^ (WisA i. 
1) ; is opposed to Troi/cikia (Plato, Rep. 404 e), to 
TrdkvTpoirla, to xaKovpyui (Theophylact), to KaK&q- 
0€ta (Theodoret),. to S67<^<: (Aristophanes, Plut 
1158). It may further be observed that DJl (Gen. 
XXV. 17) which the Septuagint renders a7rXa<rro9, 
Aqmla has rendered dirXoik. As is the case with 
at least one other word of the group, and with 
multitudes of others expressive of the same ethical 
qualities, aTrXoO? comes often to be used of a 
foolish simplicity, unworthy of the Christian, who 
with all his simplicity should be <f>p6yifiois as well. 
It is so used by Basil the Great, IJp. 58. 

\/cipaio<: (not in the Septuagint) occurs only 
three times in the N. T. (Matt. x. 16 ; Eom. xvi 
19 ; PhiL ii 15), A mistaken etymology, namely, 
that it was = dxiparo^;, and derived from d and 
Kepa^ (c£ K€pat^€iVy 'Isedere'), without horn to 
push or hurt, — one into which even Bengel falls, 
ivho at Matt, x, 16 has this note : ' aKepaioi : 
sine comu, ungulS., dente, aculeo,' — has caused 
our Translators on two of these occasions to 
render it 'harmless.' In each case, however, they 
have put a more correct rendering, 'simple' in 
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St Matthew, 'sincere' in Philippians, in the 
maxgin. At Kom, xvi 19 all is reversed, and 
'simple' stands in the text, with 'harmless' in 
the margin. The fundamental notion of dicipaio<:, 
as of aKTiparo^, which has the same derivation 
from a and leepdvvv/jLi, is the absence of foreign 
admixture : 6 fifj K^icpa/jLiyo^ xaKoh, aXX' airXoih 
KoX dirolieiKo^ (Etym. Mag.). Thus Philo, speaking 
of a boon which Caligula granted to the Jews, 
but with harsh conditions annexed, styles it a 
%a/[>t9 oifK d/eepaio<:, with manifest reference to 
this its etymology {Be Leg. ad Cai. 42) : ' ofjLO)^, 
fbivTOV teal t^j/ x^P^^ SiBov^, eh<OK€v ovic aKepaiov, 
dXX dvafil^a^ ainy Beo^ dpyaXecorepop.* It is 
joined by Plato with dpKa^ri<$ {Rep, i. 342 J), and 
with opBo^ (Polit. 268 6) ; by Plutarch with vyiij^ 
(Adv, Stoic. 31) ; by Clemens Eomanus (1 Cor. ii) 
with €i)uiepiyi^^> That, we may say, is aKepaio^, 
which is in its true and natural condition (Jose- 
phus, ArUt i. 2. 2) 'integer;' in this bordering on 
oXSkXtjpo^, although completeness in all the parts 
is there the predominant idea, and not, as here, 
immunity from disturbing elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, 
iifiaKo^, is to be foxmd only twice in the K T. 
(Heb. vii 26 ; Eom. xvi 18). There are three 
stages in its history, two of which are sufiBlciently 
marked by its use in these two places ; for the 
third we must seek elsewhere. It is used in its 
very highest sense, predicating in Him to whom 
it is there applied that absence of all eyil which 
implies the presence of all. good, at Heb, viL 2§y 
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being associated there with other noblest epithets, 
and employed of the Son of God Himself. The 
Septuagint, which knows all uses of dtea/co^:, em- 
ploys it sometimes in this nobler sense : thus at 
Job viiL 20, the aKaxo^ is opposed to the aaefirj^ ; 
and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the evBris, as by 
Plutarch {Quom, in Virt. Prof, 7) to the o'difypmp. 
The word at its next stage expresses the same 
absence of all harm, but now contemplated more 
negatively than positively: thus dpviov cbcaKov 
(Jer. xi. 19) ; TraiBia-Ki] via teal a/cuKo^ (Plutarch, 
Virt, Mul, 23). The K T. does not supply an 
example of the word at this its second stage. 
The process by which it comes to signify easily 
deceived, and then too easily deceived, and d/caxla, 
simplicity running into an excess (Aristotle, JRhet 
ii. 12), is not difficult to trace. He who himself 
means no evil to others, oftentimes fears no evil 
from others ; conscious of truth in his own heart, 
he believes truth in the hearts of all; a noble 
quality, yet in a world such as ours capable of 
being pushed too far, where, if in malice we are 
to be children, yet in understanding to be men 
(1 Cor. xiv. 20 ; cf. Matt. x. 16) ; if " simple con- 
cerning evil,*' yet " wise unto that which is good " 
(Rom. xvi. 19). The word, as employed Eom. xvi 
18, already indicates this confidence beginning to 
degenerate into a credulous openness to the being 
deceived and led away from the truth {Oavfia^ 
cm,Kol Kal Hkcucoi, Plutarch, De Meet, Eat, And, 7 ; 
cf. Wisd. iv. 12; Prov. i 4; xiv. 15; aKaKo^ 
^Krrevei, iravrl \6y^). For a somewhat contempt 
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tuous use of a/ca/co<;, see Plato, Timcem, 91 d, and 
Stallbaum's note ; but above all, the words which 
the author of the Second Aldbiades puts into 
Socrates' mouth (140 c) : roif^ fih irXelarov axnrf^ 
\a^poavv7}fi\ fiepo^ exovra^ /laivo/ievov^ /cdkovfiev, 
TOi'9 S* oXlyov eXoTToy rj\t0{ov^ xal ifi^povnjTOV^* 
oi Sk iv ev^fioTaroi^ dvofiatn jSovXofievoc Kar^ 
oyofid^eiv oi fiiy fieyaX.oylrv'Xpv^y ol Si evridei^j 
irepot hi d/edKOv^ /cal direCpov^ KaX iveov^. 

The second and third of these meanings of 
aicaKo^ run so much into one another, are divided 
by so slight and vanishing a line, that it is not 
wonderful if some find rather two stages in the 
word's use than three ; Basil the Great, for ex- 
ample, whose words are worth quoting [Horn, in 
Princ. Ptov, § 11) : AtTTO)? voovfiev rffy d/caxlav. 
*H yap rrjy diro rrj^ dfiaprla^ dXkorplaxnv \o- 
yio'fi^ Karopdov/iiyrjy, koI Sia fia/cpa^ '7rpo(TO)(rj^ 
KoX fieXirr)^ T&y dya0&v oloy rcva pl^ay t^9 
KaxCa^ iKT€fi6vTe% icarci OTiprja-iy airrj^ iravTeXij, 
TTfy Tov dxaKOV 7rpo<ri]yoplav hexofieOa' ^ dxaKla 
io'Tiy fi firi TTft) TOV KUfcov ifiTreipCa Sia veorrjra 
TToXXaKi^ fj fiiov Tivb^ hnTrihev<n,Vf direlpcov nv&v 
irpo'i TLva<; Kaxla^ SiaKCifiiycop, Oloy elai rwe^ 
T&v Ttfy dr/poiKiav oIkovvt(ov, ovk elSore^ ra^ 
ifiiropiKa^; Katcovpyia^ ovSk ra? iv SiKaa-TTjplfp 
ScairXoxd^, Toi? toiovtov^ dxaKov^ Xiyofiev, ovj^ 
€09 iic irpoaipe<T€(o^ t^9 xaxia^ xextopLafieyov^, 
aXX' a>9 fir} tto) et9 irelpav t^9 iroyrjpd^ lf€ft)9 
d(f>iyiiivov^. From all this it will be seen that 
aicasco^ has in fact run the same course, and has 
the same history as dirXov^, evrjdrji;, with which 
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it is often joined (as by Diodorus Siculus, v. 66), 
*bon' (Jean le Bon = T^tourdi), ' bonhommie/ 
* silly/ ' simple/ ' einfaltig/ and many more. 

The last word of this beautiful group, aSoko^, 
occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. ii 2), and is 
there beautifully translated 'sincere,' — "the sincere 
milk of the word ;" see the early English use of 
'sincere' as unmixed, unadulterated; and com- 
pare, for that milk of the word which would not 
be sincere, 2 Cor. iv. 2. It does not appear in the 
Septuagint, but dSoktof: once (Wisd. vii 13). Plato 
joins it with vyLi]<; {Ep. viii 355 e) ; Philemo 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. p. 843) with yvrjirco^. It 
is dijfficult to vindicate an ethical province for this 
word, on which the others of the group have not 
encroached, or, more truly, which they have not 
occupied already. It is indeed impossible. We 
can only regard it as setting forth the same ex- 
cellent grace imder another image, or on another 
side. Thus if the a/ea«09 has nothing of the 
serpent's tooth, the a^'Ko^ has nothing of the 
serpent's guile; if the absence of willingness to 
hurt, the malice of our fallen nature, is predicated 
of the a/eaKo^, the absence of its fraud and deceit 
is predicated of the aBo\o<:, the Nathanael ** in 
whom IS no guile" (John i 47). And finally, to 
sum up all, we may say, that as the aKaico^ 
(= * innocens ') has no harmfulness in him, and the 
ahoKo^ (= *sincerus') no guile, so the dxipaio^ 
(= * integer ') no admixture, and the dirKov^ 
(= ' simplex ') no folds. 
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§ viL — XP^^^^f icaipo^. 

These words occur together in several places 
of the N". T., but always in the plural, ypovot koI 
Kaipol (Acts i 7 ; 1 Thess. v. 1) ; and not unfre- 
quently in the Septuagint, Wisd. vii 18 ; viii 8 
(both instructive passages) ; Dan. ii 21 ; and in 
the singular, Eccles. iii 1 ; Dan. viL 12 (but in 
this last passage the reading is doubtful). Grotius 
(on Acts i 7) conceives the difference between 
them to consist merely in the greater length of 
the ')(p6voL as compared with the Katpoi, and 
writes: '^P^^^* sunt majora temporum spatia ut 
anni ; /caipoC minora ut menses et dies/ Compare 
Bengel : ^'xpovtov partes KatpoU This, if not in- 
accurate, is insufficient, anji altogether fails to reach 
the heart of the matter. 

Xpovo9 is time, simply contemplated as such ; 
the succession of moments (Matt. xxv. 19 ; Eev. 
X. 6 ; Heb. iv. 7) ; ai&vo^ eUcav icivryn], Plato 
calls it {Timceus, 37 d) ; Bidarfffia ttJ^ toO ovpavov 
Kivrjtrew^i, Philo {De Mund. Op. 7) ; the Grerman 
'Zeitraum,^ as distinguished from ^Zeitpunkt.' 
Thus Severianus (Suicer, Tfies, s.v.) : ;^ovo9 firjfco^ 
ioTt, Kotpo^ evKatpla, Kaipo^, derived from 
Kelpto, as 'tempus' from *temno,' is time as it 
brings forth its several births; thus /caipb^ Oe- 
purfiov (Matt xiiL 30) ; Kaipo^ <tvko)v (Mark xi. 
13) ; Christ died Kara fcaipov (Eom. v. 6) ; and, 
above aU, compare Eccles. iiL 1 — 8. Xp6vo<:, it 
will be seen from this, embraces all possible 
tcatpol, and being the larger, more inclusive word. 
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may be often used where Kaipo^ would have been 
equally suitable, though not vice versd; thus 
Xp6yo<: Tov reKetu, the time of bringing forth 
(Luke i 37) ; irkripoDim tov xpoi'ot; (GaL iv. 4), 
the fulness, or the ripeness, of the time for the 
manifestation of the Son of God, when we should 
before have rather expected tov tcaipov, or t&v 
Kuip&v, which last phrase does actually occur 
Ephes. i. 10. So, too, there is every reason to 
think that the 'xpovoi airoKoraaTcuTefo^ of Acts 
iii. 21 are identical with the xavpol dvayfrv^eo)^ 
of the verse preceding. Thus it is possible to 
speak of the Katpo^ xpoi^ov, and Sophocles {Elect 
1292) does so : 

Xpovov yap av crot Kcupov i^cipyoi \6yog, 

but not of the XP^^^^ Kaipov ; cf. Olympio- 
dorus (Suicer, Thes, s. v. XP^^^'^) • XP^vo? fiiv 
iari TO Sidarrjfia Ka0* o irpaTreral tl' Kaipb^ 
hk 6 iTTCTijBeco^ t^9 ipyacia^ XP^^^^' &aT€ 6 fikv 
Xpovo^ Kal Kaipo<; elvau Svvaraf 6 Sk Kaipo^ ov 
Xpovo^, aXV evKaipla tov Trparro/iivov iv XP^^^ 
yiyofjL€vi], Ammonius : o fiev xaipb^ SrjXov iroco- 
Ti]Ta XpcJi'Oi;, xpovo^ S^ iroaorriTa, 

From what has been said, it will be seen that 
when the Apostles ask the Lord, " Wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?" 
and He makes answer, " It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons ". (^rfi/ou? fj leaipov^, 
Acts i. 6, 7), /the times' (xpoi^ot) are, in Augus- 
tine's words, ' ipsa spatia temporum,' the spaces of 
time, contemplated merely under the aspect of ita. 
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duration, over which the Church's history should 
extend ; but ' the seasons ' (Katpol) are the joints, 
the articulations, in this time, the critical epoch- 
making periods fore-ordained of God (Kaipol irpo" 
T€Tar/fiiyoi, Acts vii. 26), when all which has been 
slowly, and often unmarkedly, ripening through 
long ages, is mature and comes to the birth in 
grand decisive events, which constitute at once 
the close of one period and the commencement of 
another ; such, for example, was the recognition 
of Christianity as the religion of the Eoman 
Empire ; such the conversion of the Germanic 
tribes settled within the limits of the Empire ; 
such the great revival which went along with the 
first institution of the Mendicant Orders ; such, 
by still better right, the Eeformation ; such, above 
all, the second coming of the Lord (Dan. vii. 22). 

It would seem as if the Latin had no word by 
which exactly to render xaipoL Augustine com-* 
plains of this (Up, cxcvii. 2) : * Greece legitur 
Xpovov^ rj Kaipov^, Nostri autem utrumque hoc 
verbum tempora appellant, sive 'xpovov^y sive 
Katpov<;, cum habeant haec duo inter se non negli- 
gendam dififerentiam ; Kaipov<; quippe appellant 
Graece tempora qusedam, non tamen quae in spa- 
tiorum voluminibus transeunt, sed quae in rebus 
ad aliquid opportunis vel importunis sentiuntur, 
sicut messis, vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, bellum, 
et si qua similia : XP^^^^^ autem ipsa spatia tem- 
porum vocant.' Bearing out this complaint of 
his, we find in the Vulgate the most various 
renderings of Kaipol, as often as it occurs in com- 
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bination with xp<{j/0£, and cannot therefore be 
rendered by * tempera/ which 'xpovoi has generally 
preoccupied.^ Thus * tempera et momenta ' (Acts 
i. 7; 1 Thess. v. 1), 'tempera et setates' (Dan. ii. 
21), ' tempera et ssecula ' (Wisd. viiL 8) ; while 
a modem Latin commentator on the N". T. has 
' tempera et articuli ; ' Bengel, ' intervalla et 
tempera.' It might be urged that 'tempera et 
opportunitates ' would fulfil all conditions. This, 
however, is not so. Augustine has anticipated 
this suggestion, but only to acknowledge ite in- 
sufiiciency, on the ground that ' opportunitas ' 
(= ' opportunum tempus *) is a convenient^ favour- 
able season, evKaipla ; while the Kuipo^ may be 
the most inconvenient, most unfavourable of all, 
the essential notion of it being that it is the critical 
nick of time ; but whether, as such, to make or to 
mar, effectually to help or effectually to hinder, 
the word determines not at all (* sive opportuna> 
sive importuna sint tempera, Kaipol dicuntur '). 



§ viii. — 06/oft), <f>opeQ}. 

On the distinction between these words Lobeck 
(Phrynichvs, p. 585) has the following remarks : 
'Inter <f>ep(a et <l>opio) hoc interesse constat, quod 

^ Yet not perhaps very correctly, for in the common Latin 
phrase * dies tempusque,' it is dies which answers to xpojwf> 
and tempus to KcapSs; see Doderlein, Lat. Syn, iv. 267. 
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illud actionem simplicem et transitoriam, hoc 
autem actionis ejusdem continuationem significat ; 
verbi caus^ dyyeXlijv ^4p€iv, est alicujus rei nun- 
cium afferre, HeroA iii 53 et 122; v. 14; arf^e" 
\l7)v <l>ope€Lv, iii. 34, nuncii munere apud aliquem 
fungi Hinc et ^opelv dicimur ea quae nobiscum 
circumferimus, quibus amicti indutique sumns, nt 
Ifidriov, Tpi^coviov, Sa/cTv\iov <l>opelv, turn quae 
ad habitum corporis pertinent' He proceeds, 
however, to acknowledge that this is a rule by no 
means constantly observed even by the best Greek 
authors. It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as 
an example of the accuracy which so often takes 
us by surprise in the use of words by the writers 
of the N". T., that this rule is there exactly ob- 
served. The only places where (popeiv occurs are 
the following, Matt. xi. 8 ; John xix. 5 ; Eom. 
xiii 4 ; 1 Cor. xv. 49, bis ; Jam. ii. 3 ; and in all 
these it expresses, not an accidental and tem- 
porary, but a regular and continuous bearing. ' Sic 
enim dififert <f>op€tv a <f>6p€iv ut hoc sit ferre, illud 
ferre solere ' (Fritzsche on Matt xL 8). Cf. Prov. 
iii 16, where of the heavenly Wisdom it is said, 
vSfJLov Sk KoX eXeov iirX yXdxTar)^ ^opel — she 
bears these on her tongue, and bears them 
evermore. 

A sentence in Plutarch (Apoth. Reg.), in which 
both words occur, illustrates very well their diffe- 
rent uses: of Xerxes he records, opyiadeU Si 
Ba^u\fi>v/o&9 diro(Tra<TLf koI /cpanja'a^, irpoaira^ev 
OTrka fi^ ff>epeiv^ aXKct yjraXKecv Kal aiikelv Koi 
iropvo^oaKelv Aral KaTrrp^eveiv, Kal ^opelv ko\- 
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7r<»Tou9 x^'^^^^^' Arms would only be borne at 
intervals, therefore <l)ip€iv ; but garments are 
habitually worn, therefore this is in the second 
clause exchanged for (popetv. 



§ ix. — Koa-fio^, aldv. 

The first of these words our Translators have, 
I believe, always rendered 'world;' and the 
second often, though by no means exclusively, 
so ; thus (not to speak of ek alSva) see Ephes. 
ii 2, 7 ; Col. i. 26. It is certainly a question 
whether we might not have made more use of 
' age ' in our Version : we have employed it but 
rarely, — only, indeed, in the two places which. 
I have cited last. 'Age' may sound to us in- 
adequate now; but it is quite possible that, so 
used, it would Kttle by little have expanded and 
acquired a larger, deeper meaning than it now 
possesses. One cannot but regret that by this 
or some other like device, our Translators did not 
mark the difference between words conveying, to 
a considerable extent, different ideas ; Koafio^ 
being the world contemplated under aspects of 
space, atdv under aspects of time, — /eoa-fiof: * mun- 
dus,' and atcov ' seculum ;' for the Latin, like the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have 
acted as though we had, but one. In aU those 
passages, such as Matt. xiiL 39 ;' 1 Cor. x. 11, 
which speak of the end or consummation of the 
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alwp (there are none which speak of the end of 
the KotTfio^)^ as in others which speak of "the 
wisdom of this world" (1 Cor. ii 6), "the god of 
this world *' {ib. iv. 4), " the children of this world *' 
(Luke xvi. 8), it must be admitted that we are 
losers by the course which we have adopted. 

Koafio^, connected with tcofiew, 'comere,' 'comp- 
tus/ is a word with a history of very great interest 
in more aspects than one. Suidas traces four 
successive significations through which the word 
passed : ar]fiali/€^ Bk 6 koo'/io^ recraapa, einrpi- 
ireiaVy toSc to wav, rriv rd^tVy to ttX^^o? irapa 
T§ Tpaif^, Having originally the meaning of 
'ornament/ obtaining this meaning once in the 
N. T. (1 Pet iii 3 ; c£ Ecclus. xliil 9), from this 
it passed to that of 'order/ 'arrangement/ (*lucidus 
ordo') 'beauty/ as springing out of these; eimpe- 
w€ia and rd^i^, as Suidas gives it above, or as 
Hesychius, KaXKayiruriio^, icaraaK^vriy Taft9, icard' 
cracv^ KoKXo^. Pythagoras is said to have been 
the first who transferred and applied the word to 
the sum total of the material universe, desiring 
thereby to express his sense of the beauty and 
order which everywhere reigned in it ; see Plutarch, 
J)e Plac, Phil, i 5 ; and for a history of this 
transfer, a note in. Humboldt's Cosmos. ' Mundus ' 
in Latin, — ' digestio et ordinatio singularum qua^ 
rumque rerum formatarum et distinctarum,' Au- 
gustine {De Oen, ad Lit, c. 3) calls it, — ^followed, 
as is familiar to aU, in the same track; giving 
occasion to plays of words, such as '0 munde 
immunde,' in which the same great Church teacher 
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delights. Thus Pliny {H, i^T. ii 3) : * Quern KSa/iop 
Graeci nomine omamenti appellaverunt, eum nos 
a perfects absolutS,que eleganti^ mundum ; ' cf 
Cicero, De Nat Deor. ii 22. From this signifi- 
cation of K6a-fio<s as the material world, which is 
not uncommon in Scripture (Matt, xiii 35 ; John 
XXL 25 ; Eom. i. 20), followed that of K6afio<: as 
the sum total of the men living in the world 
(John L 29 ; iv. 42 ; 2 Cor. y. 19), and then upon 
this, and ethically, those not of the iKK\rj<ria,^ 
the alienated from the life of God (John i. 10 ; 
1 Cor. i. 20, 21 ; Jam. iv. 4 ; 1 John iii 13). On 
this threefold use of Koafio^, and the serious con- 
fusions which, if not carefully watched against, 
may arise therefrom, see Augustine, Can. Jul. Pd, 
vi § 3, 4. 

But ald}v, connected with ae/, though scarcely 
alkv &v (Aristotle), has in like manner a primary, 
and then, superinduced on this, a secondary and 
ethical, sense. In its primary, it signifies time, 
short or long, in its unbroken duration ; often-^ 
times in classical Greek the duration of a human 
life (= filo^, for which it is exchanged, Xenophon, 
Cyrop. iiL 3. 24) ; but essentially time as the con- 
dition under which all created things exist, and 
the measure of their existence. Thus Theodoret : 
6 alij^v ov/c ovala tl<; iaTlv, a\V awTrooTarov 
XPVH^y o'VfJLTrapofjLapTovv toU yewrjTtjv ^ovat 
if>vaLV. KoXeiTac yap aioav Kal to airo rri^ rov 

* Origen indeed {in Joan. vi. 38) mentions some onft in his 
day who interpreted Koa-fios as the Church, being as it is 
the ornament of the world {Koa-fAos oZaa rov Koa^fiov). 
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Kocfiov avaTd<Te(o<; fic^p^ Trj<: cvvrekela^ Sid" 
a-Tfjfia. — aia>v roivvv earl to t^ KTiary if>va€^ 
7rap€^€vyfi€vov Bida-rrjfia. But thus signifying 
time, it comes presently to signify all which exists 
in the world under conditions of time; 'die 
Totalitat desjenigen, was sich in der Dauer der 
Zeit ausserlich darstellt, die Welt, so fern sie sich 
in der Zeit bewegt' (Bleek) ; and then, more 
ethically, the course and current of this world's 
affairs. This course and current being full of sin, 
it is nothing wonderful that ai(ov ovto<;, like 
Koa-fio^, acquires presently in Scripture an evil 
significance ; the fiaaiXelai rod Koajiov of Matt 
iv. 8 are fiatrCKelab rov al&voq tovtov in Ignatius 
(Ep. ad Rom. 6); God has delivered us by his 
Son 6^ €V€<rra>TO? ai&vo<; Trovrjpov (GaL i 4) ; 
Satan is 0€o<; rov al&vo<; tovtov (2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 
cf Ignatius, Ep, ad Magn. 1 : o dfyxfinv tov al&vo^ 
tovtov) ; sinners walk xaTa tov al&va tov Kocfjuov 
TOVTOV, too weakly translated in our Version, as 
in all preceding, " the course of this world " (Ephes. 
ii. 2). The last is a specially instructive passage, 
seeing that in it both the words which we are 
discriminating occur together ; Bengel excellently 
remarking, 'alayv et Koafio^ differunt. lUe hunc 
regit et quasi informat : Koajio^; est quiddam 
exterius, aitov subtilius. Tempus [= atoiv] dicitur 
non solum physice, sed etiam moraliter, conno- 
tate, qualitate hominum in eo viventium ; et sic 
aldiv dicit longam temporum seriem, ubi aetas 
mala malam setatem excipit/ Compare Windisch- 
maiin (on Gal. l,4): ' amv darf aber durchaus 
D 2 
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nicht bless als Zeit gefasst werden, sondem be^ 
greift alles in der Zeit befangene ; die Welt nnd 
ihre Herrlichkeit, die Menschen und ihr nattir- 
liches unerlostes Thun nnd Treiben in sich, im 
Contraste zn dem hier nnr beginnenden, seiner 
Sehnsucht nnd Vollendnng nach aber jenseitigen 
nnd ewigen, Eeiche des Messias.' We speak of 
'the times/ attaching to the word an ethical 
signification; or, still more to the point, Hhe age/ 
'the spirit or genins of the age/ *der Zeitgeist' 
All that floating mass of thoughts, opinions, 
maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, at 
any time current in the world, which it is im- 
possible to seize and accurately define, but which 
constitute a most real and eflfective power, being 
the moral, or immoral, atmosphere which at every 
moment of our lives we inhale, again inevitably 
to exhale, — all this is included in the altivj 
which is, as Bengel expressed it, the subtle, in- 
forming spirit of the Koafw^, or world of men 
who are living alienated and apart from God. 
* Seculum,' in Latin, has acquired the same sense, 
as in that well-known phrase of Tacitus (Germ. 
19), * Corrumpere et corrumpi seculum vocatur/ 

While it is thus with aldv in all the other 
passages where it occurs in the N. T., it must 
be freely admitted that there are two in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which constitute excep- 
tions to the explanation here given, and to the 
distinction here drawn between it and Koa-fio^, 
namely i. 2 and xi 8. In both of these alwye^ 
are the worlds contemplated, if not entirely, yet 
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beyond question mainly, under other aspects than 
those of time. Some, indeed, especially modem 
Socinian expositors, though not without fore- 
runners who had no such motives as theirs, have 
attempted to explain alwve^ in the first of these 
passages, as the successive dispensations, the 
Xpovoi Kal Kaipol of the divine economy. But 
whatever doubt might have existed, had this verse 
stood alone, the parallel xL 3 is decisive, that the 
aiwve^ can only be, as we have rendered the word, 
' the worlds,' and not ' the ages.' I have said these 
two are the only exceptions, for I cannot accept 
1 lim. i. 17 as a third; where otSve? seems to 
denote, not 'the worlds' in the usual concrete 
meanii^ of the term, but, according to the more 
usual temporal meaning of cdo^v in the N. T., ' the 
ages,' the temporal periods whose sum and aggre- 
gation adumbrate the conception of eternity. The 
/3aaiX£if<; r&v aldvoov will thus be the sovereign 
dispenser and disposer of the ages of the world 
(see EUicott, in loco)} 

^ Our English 'world,' as far as the etymology goes, more 
nearly represents alav than Koa-fws, The old 'weralt,' or 
*weralti' (in modem German 'welt'), is composed of two 
words, 'wer,' man, and *alti,' age or generation. The ground- 
meaning, therefore, of ' wcralt ' is generation of men. Oat of 
this expression of time unfolds itself that of space, as al<op 
passed into the meaning of Koa-fios (Grimm, Deutsche Myth, 
p. 752) ; but in the earliest German records it is used, first as 
an expression of time, and only derivatively as one of space. 
See Rudolf von Eaumer, Die Eimoirkung des Chmtenthums auf 
die Alt kochdeutsche Sprache, 184:5, p. 375. 
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§ X. — v€09, Kaiv6<:, 

We translate both these words by the one English 
word 'new/ and there are those who deny that 
any difference can in the New Testament be traced 
between them. They derive a certain plausible 
support for this assertion from the fact that mani- 
festly 1/609 and Kaivo^ oftentimes are interchange- 
ably used; thus v€o<; avdp<oiro<; (CoL iii 10), 'the 
new man/ and Katvo^ avOptoiro^ (EpL ii. 15), *the 
new man' also; via SutO'^/crf (Heb. xii. 24) and 
/catvt) SuiOi^icrf (Heb. ix. 15), both *a new cove- 
nant;' vio^ olvo^ (Matt. ix. 17) and xaivb^ oho^ 
(Matt, xxvi 29). The words, it is uiged, are 
evidently of the same force and significance. But 
this does not follow, and in fact is not so. The 
same covenant may be qualified as via or xaivfj, 
but it is contemplated from a different point of 
view, according as it has one epithet applied to 
it or the other. It is the same in the other in- 
stances adduced : the same man, or the same 
wine, may be veo? or Kaiv6<: ; but a different notion 
is predominant according as the one epithet is 
applied or the other, and it will not be hard pre- 
sently to demonstrate as much. 

Contemplate the new under the aspects of tiTTie, 
as that which has more recently come into exis- 
tence, and this is vio<: (see Pott, Etymol, Forsch 
2d ed. voL i p. 290—292). Thus the young are 
continually ol vioi, or ol vedrepoc, the generation 
which has lately sprung up; so, too, vioi 0€oi, 
the younger race of gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and 
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other Olympians (^schylus, Prom, Vinct 991, 
996), as set over against Saturn, Ops, and the 
dynasty of elder deities whom they had dethroned. 
But contemplate the new, not imder the aspect 
of timey but of quality , the new, as set over against 
that which has seen service, the out-worn, the 
exhausted or marred through age, and this is 
Kaipo^ : thus KaLvov Ifidriov (Luke v. 36), ' a new 
garment,' as contrasted with one threadbare and 
outworn ; Kaivol aaKoi, ' new wine-skins ' (Matt 
ix. 17 ; John ix. 19) ; and in this sense, KaLv6<i 
ovpavo^ (2 Pet. iii 13), 'a new heaven,' as set 
over against that which has waxen old, and shows 
signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. i. 11, 12). 
In like manner, Kalvm yX&a-a-aL (Mark xvi. 17) 
does not express the recent commencement of this 
miraculous speaking with tongues, but the un- 
likeness of these tongues to any that went before, 
therefore called also Srepat yX&a<rm (Acts ii. 4), 
tongues different from any hitherto known. Thus 
also, that Kaivov fivTjfieiov, in which Joseph of 
Arimathea laid the body of our Lord (Matt xxvii. 
60), is not one lately hewn from the rock, but one 
which had never yet been used, in which no other 
dead had ever lain, making the place ceremonially 
unclean (Matt, xxiii 27). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred years before, and would thus 
have forfeited its right to the epithet v€09, but if 
never turned to use before it would be Katvo^ 
still. That it should be so was part of that 
divine decorum which ever attended the Lord 
in the midst of the humiliations of His eaxthly 
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life (c£ Luke xix. 30 ; 1 Sam. vi 7 ; 2 Kia 
ii20> 

It will be seen from what has been said that 
icaivo^ will often, as a secondary notion, imply 
praise, for the new is commonly better than the 
old ; thus, everything is new in heaven, '* the new 
Jerusalem" (Eev. iil 12); "a new song" (v. 9); "a 
new heaven and new earth" (xxi 1, cf. 2 Pet iii 
13) ; "all things new" (xxi 5). But this not of 
necessity; for it is not always, and in every thing, 
that the new is better, but sometimes the old; 
thus, the old friend (Ecclus. ix. 10), and the old 
wine (Luke v. 39), are better than the new. And 
in many other cases fcaiv6<i may express only 
the novel and strange, as contrasted, and that 
unfavourably, with the known and the familiar. 
Thus I observed just now that vioi Oeoi was a 
title given to the younger generation of gods ; but 
when it was brought as a charge against Socrates 
that he had sought to introduce Kaivob^ 0€ou^, or 
Kaiv^ Saifiovia into Athens (Plato, ApoL 26 i, 
c£ f €va Baifiovui, Acts xvii. 18), something quite 
different from this was meant — a novel pantheon, 
such gods as Athens had not hitherto been accus- 
tomed to worship. So, too, they who exclaim of 
Christ's teaching, " What new doctrine [/imuv^ 
SiSaxv] is this ? " mean any thing but praise (Mark 
1. 27). 

Follow up these words into their derivatives 
and compounds, and it will be found that the 
same distinction comes yet more clearly out : thus, 
ve6Ti79 (1 Tim. iv. 12) is youth ; tca^vdrvf^ (Elom. 
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vi. 4) is newness ; v€oecBi]<;, of youthful appear- 
ance ; Kaipo€iSi]<s, of novel unusual appearance ; 
veoXoyia (if there had existed such a word) would 
have been, a younger growth of words as con- 
trasted with the old stock of the language, or, as 
we say, ' neologies ; ' /caivoXoyui, which does exist 
in the later Greek, a novel anomalous invention of 
words, constructed on different principles from 
those which the language had recognized hitherto ; 
^t\dveo9» a lover of youth (Lucian, Amor. 24) ; 
^ikoKaivo^;, a lover of novelty (Plutarch, De Mus. 
12). 

There is a passage in Polybius (v. 75, 4), as 
there are many elsewhere (Clement of Alexandria, 
Pcedag, i 5, will supply one), in which the words 
occur together ; but neither in this are they em- 
ployed as a mere rhetorical accumulation: each 
has its own special significance. Belating a stra- 
tagem by which the town of Selge was very nearly 
surprised and taken, Polybius makes this observa* 
tion, that, notwithstanding the many cities which 
have evidently been lost through the same device, 
we are, some way or other, still Tiew and youTig in 
regard of similar deceits {icavvol tlv€^ aUX Koi viot 
TTpo^ rct^ TotavTa<; aTrdra^ ir€(f>vKafiep), and ready 
to be deceived by them over again. Here tcaivoi 
is an epithet applied to men in respect to their 
rawness and inexperience, vioi in respect to their 
youth. It is true that these two, inexperience and 
youth, go often together; thus vio^ and atreipo^ 
are joined by Plutarch (De Rect. Rat And. 17) ; 
but this is not of necessity. An old man may be 
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raw and unpractised in the afifairs of the world, 
therefore tcaivo^: there have been many young 
men, vioi as regarded age, who were well skilled 
and exercised in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and.it will 
be manifest that the same wine, or the same man, 
may be at once veo? and /caivo^, and yet different 
meanings may be, and may have been intended to 
be, conveyed, as the one word was used, or the 
other. Take for example the v€09 avOpooiro^ of 
CoL iii 10, and the KaiPo<s avdpaa'fro^ of Ephes. 
ii 1 5. Contemplate under the aspect of time that 
mighty change which has found and is finding 
place in the man who has become obedient to the 
truth, and you will caU him subsequently to Ihis 
change, vko^ dv6pa)iro<i ; the old man in him, and 
it well deserves this name, for it dates as far back 
as Adam, has died ; a new man has been bom, who 
therefore is fitly called veo?. But, on the other 
hand, contemplate, not now under aspects of time, 
but of quality and condition, this same mighty 
transformation; behold the man who, through 
long contact with the world, inveterate habits of 
sinning, had grown outworn and old, casting off the 
old conversation, as the snake its shriyelled skin, 
coming forth again a new creation {jcaivi) KTl<ri<;), 
from his heavenly Maker's hands, with a irvev/ia 
KULvop given to him (Ezek. xi. 18), and you have 
here the xaivo^ dvdpcDiro^y one prepared to walk 
in newness of life {iv tcaLvoTqri fo)^?, Eom. vi. 4) 
through the avaKaivaxTL^ of the Spirit (Tit. iii. 5) ; 
compare the Epistle of Barnabas, 16, iyev6fi€0a 
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KaLvoi, iroKiv ef ap^ffjf; tcri^ofievoi* Often as the 
words in this appKcation would be interchangeable, 
yet there are also times when they would not be so. 
Take for instance the saying of Clement of Alex- 
andria (Peed. i. 6), XP^ 7^P elvac xaipov^ Aoyov 
icaivov fi€T€i\r)^6Ta<:. How impossible it would 
be to substitute veov^ or yeov here. Take, agaiu;, 
the verbs dvaveovv (Ephes. iv. 23), and dvaxaivovv 
(CoL iv. 10). We have need dvaveovaOai, and we 
have need dva/catpova-0ai. It is indeed the same 
mysterious process, to be brought about by the 
same almighty Agent ; but it is the same regarded 
from different points of view ; dvaveovtrdaiy to be 
made young again, dvaKaivovaOai, to be made new 
again. 

Apply this in the other instances quoted above. 
New wine may be characterized as vio<; or Kaiv6% 
but from different points of view. As it is veo?, it 
is tacitly contrasted with the vintage of past years; 
as it is /caipo^, we may assume it austere and strong, 
in contrast with that which is XPV^^^^> sweet and 
mellow through age (Luke v. 39). So too, the 
Covenant of which Christ is the Mediator is a 
SiaOi^Krj yea, as compared with the Mosaic covenant, 
given nearly two thousand yeai-s before; it is a 
hiaOrjicri /caivij as compared with the same, effete 
with age, and from which all vigour, energy, and 
strength had departed (Heb. viii 13). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction 
between * recens ' and * novus,' has said, ' Eecens 
ad tempibs, novum ad rem refertur/ Substituting 
v^09 and /cafcvo9, we might say, 'j/eo? ad temjms^ 
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icati/o? ad rem refeitur,' and shotdd thus grasp in 
a few words, easily remembered, the distinction 
between them at its central point.^ 



§ xi. — fJi^f}^ irino^i olvo4>\vyla^ K&fuo^f tepoinraXfj. 

MiOtj, occurring in the N. T. at Luke xxi. 84 ; 
Eom. xiii. 13 ; GaL v. 21 ; and ir6To<;j found only 
at 1 Pet. iv. 3, are distinguishable as an abstract 
and a concrete. Me^i;, defined by Clement of 
Alexandria, d/cpdrov XPW''^ (r<l>oSpoT€pa, is drunk- 
enness (Joel i. 5 ; Ezek. xxxix. 19) ; 7r6ro<: (= eitaxia 
Hesychius, cf. Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, 
the symposium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. 
xix. 3; 2 Sam. iii. 20), which gives opportunity 
for this (1 Sam. xxv. 36 ; Xenophon, Andb. vii. 3, 
13 ; cTTcl 'rrpovxol>p€v 6 7r6TO<:). MiOrj is stronger 
and expresses a worse excess than otvoDaiq, from 
which it is distinguished by Plutarch, De Oarr. 4 ; 
Symp, iii. 1. 

The next word in this group, olvo<l>\vyui, occurs 
only 1 Pet iv. 3, where we translate it " excess of 
wine," and never in the Septuagint ; but olvo<f>\v- 
yetv, Deut. xxi 20; Isai Ivi 12. It is certainly 
a step in advance of fieOrj, see Philo De Mriet 8 ; 
and De Merc. Mer. 1, where he names olvo<f>Xvyia 

^ Lafage (Diet des Synonymes, p. 798) daims the same dis- 
tinction for 'nouveau* (= veoy), and 'neof ' (= Kotvos). * Ce 
qui est nouveau vient de panutre pour la premiere fois : ce qui 
est neuf vient d'etre fait et n'a pas encore servi. Une inven- 
tion est nouvelle^ une expression neuve* 
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among the v^pe'k ea-^aTav, and compare Xenophon 
((Econ, i. 22) ; BovXoi XL)(v€t&v, Xtvyvei&Vy olvo^Xv- 
yi&v. In strict definition it is emjOvfiia olvov 
dirXrjo'To^ (Andronicus of Ehodes), aTrXiJpwTo? 
iTriOvfiia, as Philo {Vit Mos. iii 22) calls it; the 
German 'Trioksucht;' but we find it commonly 
used for a debauch: I know no single word 
which would better render it, being as it is an 
extravagant indulgence in potations long drawn 
out (see BasU, Horn, in Ehriosos, 7), such as may 
induce permanent mischiefs on the body (Aristotle, 
Uth Nic, iii. 5. 15) ; as did for instance that fatal 
one to which Arrian, according to one report current 
in antiquity, inclines to ascribe the death of Alex- 
ander the Great (vii 24. 25). 

Ko)/io9 (used in the plural on the three occasions 
when it is found in the N. T.) rendered once 
'rioting' (Eom. xiii 13), and twice 'revelling' 
(Gal. V. 21 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3), may be said to unite 
in itself both these notions, namely, of riot, and 
of revelry. It is the Latin ' comissatio,' which, as 
is well known, is connected with xcofid^ecv, not 
with ' comedo.' Thus, K&fj,o<i kuI dacoria (2 Maca 
vi. 4) ; iroTou koX K&fioi koX OaXlai uKavpov (Plu- 
tarch, Pyrrh. 16) ; ififiaveh ic&fiot (Wisd. xiv. 23) ; 
cf. Philo, De Cher. 27, where we have a striking 
description of the company which it and filOij 
keep, of the other vices with which these are asso- 
ciated the most nearly. At the same time K(ofjLo<s 
is often in a more special sense the troop of 
drunken revellers (' comissantium agmen,' Blom- 
field, AgaTMmnon 1160, where the troop of Furies, 
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as drunk with blood, obtain tbis name), wbo at 
the late close of a revel, with garlands on their 
heads, and torches in their hands,* with shout and 
song^ (/icw/i09 Kol ffod, Plutarch, Alexander, 38), 
pass to the harlots' houses, or otherwise wander 
through the streets, with insult and wanton out- 
rage for any whom they meet ; cf. Meineke, Fragm. 
Com, GrcBC. p. 617. It is evident that Milton had 
the ic&fio<; in his eye in those lines of his — 

* when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with ituolence and wine* 

Plutarch {Alex, 37) characterized as a K&fU)^ the 
mad drunken march of Alexander and his army 
through Carmania, returning from their Indian 
expedition. 

KpaiTToKr}, the Latin 'crapula,' though with a 
more limited signification (17 x'^^^^^V f^^^V> -^^- 
monius), is a word concerning the derivation of 
which nothing certain has been arrived at. We 
have rendered it ' surfeiting ' at Luke xxi 34, being 
the single occasion on which it occurs in the 
N. T. In the Septuagint it is never found, but 
the verb KpaviraXaa) twice (Ps. Ixxvii 65 ; Isai 
xxix. 9). ' Fulsomeness,' in the early sense of that 
word (see my Select Glossary of English WordSy 

^ 60t«c€ cttI K&yuov jSaidt^f ly. 

<Tr€<fiav6v ye roi kcli fiSS* e;^©!/ Tropcvcrai. 

Aristoph. Pluf. 1040. 
* Theophylact makes these songs themselves the K&fioi, 
defining the word thus : ra fura jxcBris koI vfipcois ^a-ytara. 
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s. V. ' fulsome *), would express it very well, with 
only the drawback that by ' fulsomeness ' might 
be indicated the disgust and loathing from over- 
fulness of meat as well as of wine, while KpaiiraXri 
expresses only the latter; thus Plutarch, Prcec. San. 
11 : TrXrja-fioin) ff KpaiiraKri. It is, as Clement 
of Alexandria {Peed. ii. 2) defines it, fj iirl if 
fiedrj hvaapearrjai^ koI drjSia : and with it this 
series of words may fitly close. 



§ xii. — KaiTTfkevd), hokocs. 

In two passages, standing very near to one 
another in St. Paul's Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he avouches of himself that he is not " as 
many i^;Ao corrupt {KairriXevoines:) the word of God " 
(ii 17) ; and presently again he disclaims being 
of them who can be accused of *' handling the 
word of God deceitfully** (Saikovvre^:, iv. 2) ; these 
being the only occasions on which either of these 
words is employed in the K T. It is evident, 
not less from the context than from the character 
of the words themselves, that the notions which 
they express must lie very near to one another ; 
oftentimes it is said or assumed that they are 
absolutely identical, as by .aU translators who 
render the two Greek words in the same way ; by 
the Vulgate, for instance, which has ' adulterantes ' 
in both places; by Chrysostom, who explains 
KairrfKeveiv as = voOeveiv. But I am persuaded 
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that, on nearer inspection, it will be found that 
while KamiKevovT^f; covers all that hokovvre^ does, 
it also covers something more, and this, whether 
in the literal sense, or transferred figurative in 
which it is used by the Apostle ; even as it is 
quite plain that our own Translators, whether with 
any very clear insight into the distinction between 
the words or not, certainly did not acquiesce in 
the obliteration of all distinction between them. 

The history of xaTrrjXeveiv is not difficult to 
trace. The KairriXxx; is properly the huckster or 
petty trader, as set over against the efiiropo^ who 
sells his wares not in retail but in the gross. But 
while the word may be applied to any such pedlar, 
the Kwirriko^ is predominantly the vendor in retail 
of wine (Plato, Gorg, 518 ; Lucian, Hermot 68). 
Exposed to many and strong temptations, into 
which it was easy for them to fall (Ecclus. xxvi 
29), as to mix their wine with water (Isai i 22), 
or otherwise to tamper with it, to sell it in short 
measure, these men so generally yielded to these 
temptations, that Kairrfko^ and /cairrjXeveiv, like 
'caupo' and 'cauponari,' became words of con- 
tempt ; Ka7rr}\€V€iv being the making of any 
shameful traffic and gain as the Kairqko^ does 
(see Becker, Charikles, Leipzig, 1840, p. 256). But 
it will at once be evident that the hdkovv is only 
one part of the KaTrrj^evecv, namely, the tampering 
with or sophisticating the wine by the admixtm'e 
of alien matter, and does not suggest the fact that 
this is done with the purpose of making a dis- 
graceful gain thereby. Nay, it might be urged that 
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it only expresses partially the tampering itself, as 
the following extract from Lucian (Hermotimvs, 
59) would seem to say : oi ^CKoao<f>oi, diroSiBovrai 
ra fiaOrjfjLara &(nr€p oi KciirrfKoty Kepcurdfievoi ye 
oi iroXKoly Ka\ hoXcaaavre^^ koI KaKofierpovvre^ : 
for here the SoXovv is only one part of the deceit- 
fal handling by the KamfKo^ of the wares which 
he sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is 
quite certain that, while in the one word there is 
only the simple falsifying, there is in the other 
the doing of this with the intention of obtaining 
shameful gain thereby. Surely here is a moment 
in the sin of the false teachers, which St. Paul, in 
disclaiming the icaTnyXet/e^v, intended to disclaim 
for himself He does in as many words most 
earnestly disclaim it in this same Epistle (xii 14 ; 
c£ Acts XX. 33), and this the more earnestly; 
seeing that it is continually noted in Scripture 
as a mark of false prophets and false apostles 
(for so does the meanest cleave to the highest, 
and imtruthfulness in highest things expose to 
lowest temptations), that they, through covetousr 
ness, make merchandise of souls ; thus by St Paul 
himself. Tit i 11 ; Phil, iii 19 ; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 3, 
14, 15 ; Jude 11, 16 ; Ezek. xiiL 19 ; and see 
Ignatius (the larger recension), where, no doubt 
with a reference to this passage, and showing how 
the writer understood it, the false teachers arqi 
denounced as 'Xp^iJi^aroXaCKaire^, as ')(pi,(rT€tnropof^ 
TOP ^Irfaovp 7ra)Xo5vT69, /cal KairrjXeifovTe^ rov 
7i6yQv rod evayyeXiov, Surely we have here 
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a difference which it is quite worth our while 
not to pass by nnobseryed. The Gktlatian false 
teachers were such as undoubtedly might have 
been charged as SoXovvre^ rov X6yoy, Tningling, 
as they did, vain human traditions with the pure 
word of the Gospel ; building in hay, straw, and 
stubble with its silver, gold, and precious stones ; 
but there is nothing which would lead us to 
charge them as Kairrjkeiovre^ rov Xiyov rov 0eot;, 
working this mischief which they did work for 
filthy lucre's sake (see Deyling, Oiss. Sac. voL iv. 
p. 636). 

I cannot forbear quoting here a remarkable 
extract from Bentley's Sermon an Popery (Works, 
voL iii p. 242), in which he strongly maintains 
the distinction which I have endeavoured to 
trace: *Our English Translators have not been 
very happy in their version of this passage [2 Cor, 
ii 17]. We are not, says the Apostle, /camfkeih 
oKT€9 TOP \6yov Tov 0600, wMch our Translators 
have rendered, "we do not corrupt" or (as in the 
margin) deal deceitfully with "the word of God.** 
They were led to this by the parallel place, c. iv. 
of this Epistle, ver. 2, " not walking in craftiness," 
fir^Sk SoXoOvre? rov \6yov rov ©eoC, " nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully;" they took leairq^ 
\€vovT€^ and ioXovvre^ in the same adequate 
notion, as the vulgar Latin had done before them, 
which expresses both by the sama word, advZte" 
rantes verbum Dei; and so, likewise, Hesychius 
makes them synonyms, i/e/eamjXeveiv, SoXovv, 
AoXovi/, iudeed, is fitly rendered *adulterare.;* so 
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SoXovv TOP ypvaoVf rov olvov, to adulterate gold op 
wine, by mixing worse ingredients with the metal 
or liquor. And our Translators had done well 
if they had rendered the latter passage, not 
adulterating, not sophisticating the word. But 
Ka7n)\€vovT€^ in our text has a complex idea 
and a wider signification; KairTJkeveuf always 
comprehends ho\ovv\ but hoKovv never extends 
to KaTTTfXeveiv, which, besides the sense of adul- 
terating, has an additional notion of unjust lucre, 
gain, profit, advantage. This is plain from the 
word KoirrfKo^y a calling always infamous for 
avarice and knavery: "perfidus hie caupo," says 
the poet, as a general character. Thence KaTHf- 
\€V€iv, by an easy and natural metaphor, was 
diverted to other expressions where cheating and 
lucre were signified : KamfXeveiy toy \6yov, says 
the Apostle here, and the ancient Greeks, Kairri^ 
\€V€iy Ta9 BUa^, rrjy elp'^vrjv, rrjv aoi^lav^ Ta 
fiaBrniara^ to corrupt and sell justice, to barter 
a negociation of peace, to prostitute learning and 
philosophy for gain. Cheating, we see, and adul* 
terating is part of the notion of KairrjkeveiVy but 
the principal essential of it is sordid lucre. So 
'cailponari' in the fEunous passage of Ennius, 
where Pyrrhus refuses the offer of a ransom for 
his captives, and restores them gratis : 

' Non mi aurom posco, nee mi pretium dederitis, 
Non cauponanti bellom, sed belligerantL' 

And so the Fathers expound this place So 

that, in short, what St Paul says, icaireii\iovT€^ 
E 2 
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Tov \6yov, might be expressed in one classic word 
— Xoyifiiropoi, or XoyoirpaTai,^ where the idea of 
gain and profit is the chief part of the signification. 
Wherefore, to do justice to our text, we must not 
stop lamely with our Translators, " corrupters of 
the word of God;" but add to it as its plenary 
notion, '* corrupters of the word of God for JUthy 
lucre," ' 

If what has been just said is correct, it will 
follow that * deceitfully handling ' would be a more 
accurate, though itself not a perfectly adequate, 
rendering of /caTri^Xeuon-e?, and ' who corrupt ' of 
So\ovvT€<:, than the converse of this which our 
Version actually offers. 



§ xiii. — ayaOaavvT}, 'XprjaroTy^, 

^AyaOaxrvvT) is one of the words with which re- 
vealed religion has enriched the Greek language. 
It occurs no where else but in the Greek transla- 
tions of the 0. T. (Nehem. ix. 25 ; 2 Chroii. xiv. 
16), in the K T., and in those writings which are 
directly dependent upon these. The grammarians, 
indeed, at no time acknowledged, or gave to it or 
to ayaOoTfj^ the stamp of allowance, demanding 
that 'xprjcTTorri^y which yet we shall see is not 
absolutely identical with it, should be always 
employed in its stead (Lobeck, Pathol Serm. Orcec, 
p. 237). In the N. T. we meet with it four times, 
always in the writings of St. Paul (Rom. xv. 14? ; 
* So XoyoiroXoi in Philo, Con^, Erud, Oirat, 10. 
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Gal V. 22 ; Ephes. v. 9 ; 2 Thess. i. 11) ; and it is 
invariably rendered 'goodness' in our Version. 
We feel the want of some word more special and 
definite at such passages as Gal. v. 22, where 
ayadcoavvfj makes one of a long list of Christian 
virtues or graces, and must mean some single and 
separate grace, while ' goodness ' seems to embrace 
all. To explain it there, as Phavorinus explains it, 
17 aTnjpTiafiivrj dperrj, is little satisfactory. It is 
quite true that in such passages as Ps. lii 5, it 
is set over against Kaxia, and has this general 
meaning, but not there. At the same time it is 
hard to suggest any other rendering ; even as, no 
doubt, it is harder to seize the central force of 
this word than it is of xRV^'^'orvf^, this difficulty 
mainly arising from the fact that we have no 
helping passages in other literature ; for, however 
these can never be admitted to give the absolute 
law to the meaning of words in Scripture, we feel 
much at a loss when such are wanting altogether. 
It may be well, therefore, to consider XPV^*''^'^^ 
first, and when it is seen what domain of meaning 
is occupied by it, we may then better judge what 
remains for dr/adayavvi]. 

That other, a beautiful word, as it is the expres- 
sion of a beautiful grace, (cf. 'Xpri<rrori6€ia, Ecclus. 
xxxvii 13), like ayaOaxrivrj, occurs in the N. T. 
only in the writings of S^. Paul, being by him 
joined to <f>CKavOp(OTrla (Tit. iii. 4) ; to fiaxpoOv/jbia 
and avoxv (Rom. ii 4) ; and opposed to airorofila 
(Rom. XL 22). The E. V. renders it ' good ' (Rom. 
iii 12); 'kindness' (2 Cor. vi. 6; Ephes. ii 7; 
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Col. iii 12; Tit. iii. 4); 'gentleness' (GaL v. 22). 
The Eheims, which has for it 'benignity' (GaL v. 
22), ' sweetness* (2 Cor. vi 6), has perhaps seized 
more successfully the central notion of the word. 
It is explained in the Definitions which go under 
Plato's name (412 e), fiOov^ anrXaarla fier euXo- 
7toTta9; by Phavorinus, evtnfkojyxyla, ij irpo^ 
T0^9 TreXa? avvSidOeai^y ra avrov (09 oixela ISiO' 
'froiov/jLivTj. It is joined by Clemens Eomanus with 
1X609 (1 Ep. i 9) ; by Plutarch with <f)iKav0fHaTria 
{Demet 50) ; with evfiiveui (De Cap. ex In, UtU. 9); 
with y\v/ev0v/ila {Terr, an Aquat, 32) ; with 
airXoTq^ and fieya\o<l>poavvf) : grouped by Philo 
with evBvfila, ^/lepoTrj^:, fJTnorrjf; {DeMer, Merc. 3). 
So too, when Josephus speaks of the %pi;<rroTi79 of 
Isaac {Antt i 18. 3), the" word marks upon his 
part a very true insight into the character of the 
patriarch ; see Gen. xxvi. 20 — 22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of ypri^ 
irrorq^, when, commenting on CoL iii 12, he writes : 
' Comitatem — sic enim vertere Kbuit %pi;<rTOTi;Ta, 
quS, nos reddimus amabiles. Mansuetudo \irpaiTri^\ 
quae sequitur, latius patet quam comitas, nam iUa 
prsecipue est in vultu ac sermone, hsec etiam in 
afiTectu interiore.' So far from being this mere grace 
of word and countenance, it is one pervading and 
penetrating the whole nature, mellowing there all 
which would have be^n harsh and austere; thus 
wine is XP^*'"''"^?, which has been mellowed with 
age (Luke v. 39) ; Christ's yoke is xPV<^'r6<$, as 
having nothing harsh or galling about it (Matt, xi 
SO). On the distinction between it and ayaOtocrvvrf 
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Cocceius (on Gral v. 22), quoting Tit iii 4, where 
^(pflirTOTvi^ occurs, goes on to say : 'Ex quo exemplo 
patet per banc vocem significari quandam liberali- 
tatem et studium benefeciendi Per alteram autem 
\arfa0o><jvvr{\ possumus intelligere comitatem, sua- 
vitatem morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, 
et omnem amabUitatem cum decoro et dignitate 
conjunctam.' This does not seem to me perfectly 
successM as a distinction. If the words are at all 
set over against one another the ' suavitas' belongs 
to the xpi;crroTi79 rather than to the ar^aOaxrvviri, 
I like much better what Jerome has said on the 
difference between the words. Indeed, I do not 
know anything so well said on this matter else- 
where {Com. in Ep. ad Oal, v. 22) : 'Benignitas 
sive suavitas, quia apud Grsecos yfiriaroTTi^ utrum- 
que sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et 
omnium bonorum apta consortio; invitans ad 
familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus tem- 
perata. Denique et banc Stoici ita definiunt: 
Benignitas est virtus sponte ad benefaciendum 
exposita, Non multum honitas \ar^a6(a<Tvvri\ a 
benignitate diversa est ; quia et ipsa ad benefacien- 
dum videtur exposita. Sed in eo differt; quia 
potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte severis moribus 
irrugat^, bene quidem facere et praestare quod pos- 
citur; non tamen suavis esse consortio, et su& 
cunctos invitare dulcedine. Hanc quoque secta- 
tores Zenonis ita definiunt : Bonitas est virtus quae 
prodest, sive, virtus ex quS, oritur utUitas; aut, 
virtus propter semetipsam ; aut, affectus qui fons 
sit utilitatum.' With this agrees in the main the 
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distinction which Basil draws between the word^ 
{Reg. Brev. Tract 214) : irXarvrepav olfia^ elvai, 
T17V 'Xpr^o'TOTriTa, eU evepyeaiav r&v 07ra>9 SrjTro- 
Tovv iirtSeofiipfov TavTq<i' awfyyfiiyfiy Sk ^aXKoV 
Ttiv ar/a6(oavvnfiv, Kal to?9 t^9 iiKawavvri^ \6yoi^ 

A man might display his dyaOtaavvrfy his zeal 
for goodness and truth, in rebuking, correcting, 
chastising. Christ was working in the spirit of 
this grace when He drove the buyers And sellers 
out of the temple (Matt, xxi 1 3) ; when He uttered 
aU those terrible wo|fds against the Scribes and 
Pharisees recorded in the 23d chapter of St. 
Matthew; but we could not say that his XPV- 
aroTfj^ was shown in these acts of a righteous in- 
dignation. This was rather displayed in his recep- 
tion of the penitent woman (Liie vii 37 — 50 ; 
of. Ps. xxiv. 7, 8) ; in all his gracious dealings with 
the children of men. Thus we might speak, — the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 22) do speak,— of the 
j(fyr^<TT6Trj<$ 7^9 dyaOtaavvrji; of God, but scarcely of 
the converse. This xRV^^'^oTq^ was predominantly 
the character of Christ's ministry, so much so that 
it is nothing wonderful to learn from Tertullian 
{Apol 3), how 'Christus' became 'Chrestus,' and 
' Christiani' ' Chrestiani' on the lips of the heathen 
— with that undertone, it is true, of contempt/ 
which the world feels, and soon learns to express 
in words, for a goodness which to it seems to have 

* The xpjyoTOff was called rikiSios by those who would fain 
take every thing by its wrong handle (Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9. 3 ; 
cf. Eusebios, Frap. Evang, v. 5. 5). 
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only the hannlessness of the dove, and nothing of 
the wisdom of the serpent ; a contempt which it 
is justified in feeling for a goodness which has no 
edge, no sharpness in it, no righteous indignation 
against sin, nor willingness to punish it. That 
what was called ^^piyo-TOTTy?, still retaining this 
honourable name, did yet sometimes degenerate 
into this, and end with being no goodness at all, 
we have evidence in a striking fragment of Menan- 
der (Meineke, Fragm. Com, Grcec. p. 982) : — 

f} vvv vno Tivtov xprioTorris KtiKovfihni 
fifdrJKt rov oKov els irovrjpiav fiioV 
ovdets yap ddiKav Tvy\dv€i TifKopias, 



§ xiv. — SUtvov, afjL(t>L^7jaTpov, aayTJvTf. 

Our English word ' net ' will, in a general way, 
cover all these three, which yet are capable of 
a more accurate discrimination one from the other. 

Ai/ervov (= ' rete,' ' retia '), from the old SiKeiv, 
to cast, which appears again in Siaxo^, a quoit, is 
the more general name for all nets, and would 
include the hunting net as well as the fishing, 
although used only of the latter in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 20 ; John xxi 6). 

^A/jL^ifi\r)(rrpov and aarfrjVTj are different kinds of 
fishing nets ; they occur together, Hab. i. 15 ; and 
in Plutarch {De Sol, Anim. 26), who joins ypLirof: 
with 0-071)^7, VTToxv with dfi^l^Xrjarpov, Afif^l- 
fiXrfarpov, found only in the N. T. at Matt. iv. 18, 
and Mark i 16 ; c£ EccL ix. 12 ; Ps. cxL 10 ; 
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{a^ifiokij, Oppian), is the casting net, ' jaculum, 
i.e. ' rete jaculum ' (Ovid, Ar, Am. i 763), or 
'fonda' (Virgil, Georg. i 141), wliich, when skil- 
fully cast from over the shoulder by one standing 
on the shore, or in a boat, spreads out into a circle 
(a/i<f)i^dW€Tai) as it falls upon the water, and then 
sinking swiftly by the weight of the leads attached 
to it, encloses whatever is below it Its circular, 
beU-like shape adapted it to the office of a mos- 
quito net, to which, as Herodotus (ii 95) tells us, the 
Egjrptian fishermen turned it ; but see Blakesley's 
Herodotus, in loco. 

^ayrivT}, found only at Matt. xiii. 47 : cf. EccL 
vii 28; Isai. xix. 8 (from adrro), 'onero,' per£ 
akcrarfo), is the long draw-net, or sweep-net, ' vasta 
sagena' Manilius calls it, the ends of which being 
carried out in boats so as to enclose a large space 
of open sea, are then drawn together, and all which 
they contain, enclosed and taken. It is rendered 
* sagena * in the Vulgate, whence ' seine,' or ' scan,* 
the name which this net has in Cornwall, on whose 
coasts it is much in use. In classical Latin it is 
called 'everriculum' (see Cicero's pun upon Verres' 
name, * everriculum in provinciA '), from its sweep- 
ing the bottom of the sea. From the fact that it 
was thus a wdvaypov or take-all (Homer, //. v. 
487), the Greeks gave the name of a-arfi^veveiy to 
a device by which the Persians were reported to 
have cleared a conquered island of its inhabitants 
(Herodotus, iii 149 ; vi 31 ; Plato, Legg. iii 698 d), 
Virgil in two lines describes the fishing by aid of 
the dfJi,<l>lfi\rjaTpov and the aaryi^vrjy every word in 
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each line having its precise fitness for its own 
kind {Oeorg. i. 141) : — 

' Atque alins latum fonda jam yerberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque aUus trahit humida Una.' 

It will be seen that there is an evident fitness in 
our Lord's use of aarpivt) in a parable (Matt, xiii 
47) wherein He is setting forth the wide reach, 
and all-embracing character, of his future kingdom. 
Neither afi(l>i^f](rTpov, nor yet SUtvov which might 
not have meant more than dfi<l>ifi\f)crTpov, would 
have suited at all so well. 



§ XV, — XvirkofJUHy irevOeoij Oprjvito, kottto). 

In all these words there is the sense of grief, or 
the utterance of grief; but the sense of grief in 
different degrees of intensity, the utterance of it 
in different ways of manifestation. 

Avirelaeat (Matt. xiv. 9 ; Ephes. iv. 30 ; 1 Pet. 
i 6) is the most general word, to be sorrowful, 
* dolere,' being opposed to x^^P^^^ (Aristotle, Rhet. 
i. 2), as \\nrn) to x'^P^ (Xenophon, HelL vii 1, 22). 
This XvTny, unUke the grief of the three following 
words, a man may so entertain in the deep of his 
heart, that there shall not be any outward manifes- 
tation of it, imless he himself be pleased to reveal 
it (Rom ix. 2 ; Phil. ii. 7). 

Not so the irevOelv^ which is stronger, being not 
merely ' dolere ' or 'angi,' 'but 'lugere,' and like 
this last, properly and primarily (Cicero, Tusc. i. 13 ; 
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iv. 8 : ' luctus, aegritudo ex ejus, qui carus fuerit, 
interitu acerbo *) to lament for the dead ; irevOelv 
viicvv (Homer, IL xix. 225) ; rov^ aTroXcoXoVa? 
(Xenophon, HelL ii. 2, 3); then any other passionate 
lamenting (Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 1296 ; Gen.xxxvii 
34) ; Trh6o<; being in fact a form of irdOo^ (see 
Plutarch, Cons, ad ApolL 22); to grieve with a 
grief which so takes possession of the whole being 
that it cannot be hid ; of. Spanheim (Ihib. Evang. 
81) : ' irevOetv enim apud Hellenistas respondit 
verbis HD^ KXaieiv, Opvjvetv, et 7'^7'^n oXoXv^etv, 
adeoque non tantiim denotat luctum conceptum 
intus, sed et expressum foris/ According to Chry- 
sostom (m loco) the irevOovvre^ of Matt v. 4? are 
oi fj,€T einrd<Teo)<i Xvirovfiivoi, those who so grieve 
that their grief manifests itself externally. Thus 
we find irevSeiv often joined with KXaieiv (2 Kin, 
xix. 1 ; Mark xvi 10 ; Jam. iv. 9 ; Rev. xviii. 13) ; 
so irevO&v KoX a/cvOptaTrd^cav, Ps. xxxiv. 14. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa (Suicer, Thes, s. v. irkvOosi), gives it 
more generally, Trev^o? earl a/cvOpcDirrj BidOeat^ 
rrj^ '^fX^9» €7rl arep'^a-ei tipo^ r&v KaraOvfiitav 
avviarafiivq : but he was not distinguishing syn- 
onyms, and in nothing therefore induced to draw 
out finer distinctions. 

Qpfjvetv, joined with ohvpeaOai (Plutarch, Qtumv, 
Virt Prof, 5), with KaroiKTelpeiv (Cons, ad Apoll. 
11), is to bewail, to make a Oprjvo^, a *nenia' or 
dirge over the dead, which may be mere wailing 
or lamentation {0prjvo<: Kal xXavOfio^, Matt. ii. 18), 
breaking out in unstudied words, the Irish wake is 
such a 6prjvo<:, or it may take the more artificial 
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form of a poem. That beautiful lamentation which 
David composed over Saul and Jonathan, is intro- 
duced in the Septuagint with these words, iffpi^PTjae 
^afilB rov Oprjvov toStov, k,t.\. (2 Sam. i. 17), and 
the sublime dirge over Tyre is called a Oprjvo^ 
(Ezek. xxvi 17 ; cf. Eev. xviii 11 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
25; Amos viii 10). 

We have last to deal with KOTrretv (Matt. xxiv. 
SO ; Luke xxiii. 27 ; Eev. i. 7). This being first to 
strike, is then that act which most commonly went 
along with the Oprfvelv, to strike the bosom, or beat 
the breast, as an outward sign of inward grief 
(Nah. ii 7 ; Luke xviii. 13) ; so Korrrero^ (Acts viii 
2) is tiprjvo^ fiera yfro<l>ov xetpfii' (Hesychius), 
and, as irevOeiv, oftenest in token of grief for 
the dead (Gen. xxiii. 2 ; 2 Kin. iii 31). It is the 
Latin 'plangere' (*laniataque pectora plangens': 
Ovid, Metam. vi. 248), which is connected with 
'plaga' and irXijaaa. Plutarch (Cons, ad Ux. 4) 
joins okoif>ipa€i^ and KoireTol (cf. F(ib. Max, 17 : 
Koir€Tol yvvaiK€ioi) as two of the more violent 
manifestations of grief, and such as he esteems 
faulty in their excess. 



§ xvi — dfiapria, a/judprrjfjLa, irapaKor)^ dvofiia^ 
irapapofiia, irapa^aci^;, irapaTrTfo/jua, ayvo^ 
i]fLa, fjTTritia. 

A MOUENFULLY numerous group of words, which 
it would be only too easy to make much larger 
than it is. Nor is it hard to see why. For sin, 
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which we may define in the language of St. Angus- 
tine, as ' factum vel dictum vel concupitum aliquid 
contra aetemam legem' {Con. Fmcst. xxii. 27; cf. 
the Stoic definition, dfidpTrjfjua^ vofiov airafyopevfia, 
Plutarch, De Rep, Stoic. 11); or again, * voluntas 
admittendi vel retinendi quod justitia vetat, et 
unde Kbemm est abstinere' (Con, Jvl. i 47), may 
be regarded under an infinite number of aspects, 
and in all languages has been so regarded; and 
as the diagnosis of it belongs above all to the 
Scriptures, nowhere else are we likely to find it 
contemplated on so many sides, set forth under 
such various images. It may be contemplated as 
the missing of a mark or aim ; it is then afiapria 
or dfidpTfj/jLa : the overpassing or transgressing of 
a line ; it is then irapdfiaav^ : the disobedience to 
a voice ; in which case it is irapaKoi] : the falling 
where one should have stood upright ; this will be 
"n-apdiTTcofJui : ignorance of what one ought to have 
known ; this will be ar/vo'^fia : diminishing of that 
which should have been rendered in full measure, 
which is TjTTTffia : non-observance of a law, which 
is dvofila or irapavofiia : a discord, and then it 
is irXrjfifjLeXeia : and in other ways almost out of 
number. 

In seeking accurately to define dfiaprla, and so 
better to distinguish it from the other words of this 
group, there is no help to be derived from its 
etymology, seeing that is quite uncertain, Suidas, 
as is weU known, derives it from fidpimo^ ^dfiaprla 
quasi dfjuapwrla,' a failing to grasp. Buttmann's 
conjecture {Leodlogus, p. 85, English edition), that 
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it belongs to the root fiipo^^ fieipeiv^ on which a 
negative intransitive verb, to be without one's 
share of, to miss, was formed, has found more 
favour (see Fritzsche on Eom. v. 12, a long note, 
with excellent philology and execrable theology). 
Only this much is plain, that when sin is con- 
templated as dfiapria, it is regarded as a failing 
and missing the true end and scope of our lives, 
which is God ; ij rov arfaOov airoirraDai^y as CEcu- 
menius ; 17 rov a^aOov airorvxl^j and dfiaprdveiv 
an do-Koira ro^eveiv, as Suidas; 17 rov Ka7<x)v 
kxTpoTT^, etre rov KarcL (l>vatp, etre rov Kard 
vofiov, as another. 

It is a matter of course that with slighter appre- 
hensions of sin, and of the evil of sin, there must 
go hand in hand a slighter ethical significance in 
the words used to express sin. It is therefore 
nothing wonderful that dfiapria and dfjuaprdveiv 
should nowhere in classical Greek obtain that 
depth of meaning which in revealed religion they 
acquired. The words run through the same course, 
through which all words ultimately taken up 
into ethical terminology, seem inevitably to run. 
Employed first about things natural, they are then 
transferred to things spiritual, according to that 
analogy between those and these, which the soul 
delights to trace. Thus dpLaprdveiv signifies, when 
we meet it first, to miss a mark ; thus a hundred 
times in Homer the warrior dfiaprei, who hurls 
his spear, but misses his adversary {II, iv. 491). 
The next advance in the use of the words is to 
things intellectual The poet dvi.aprTav^V) ^s^t^s^ 
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selects a subject which it is impossible to treat 
poetically, or who seeks to attain results which are 
beyond the limits of his art (Aristotle, Poet. 8 and 
25) ; so we have 80^179 afiapria (Thucydides, i 33) ; 
yv(o fit)^ afidpTrjfia (ii 65). It is constantly set 
over against opdorr)^ (Plato, Legg. L 627 rf; ib. ii 
668 c; Aristotle, Poet 25). So far from having 
any ethical significance of necessity attaching to it, 
Aristotle sometimes withdraws it, almost, if not 
altogether, from the region of right and wrong 
{Eth. Nic. V. 8, 7) ; it is a mistake, a fearful one it 
may be, like that of CEdipus, but nothing more 
{Poet. 13 ; cf. Euripides, EippolytuSy 1407). Else- 
where, however, it has as much of the meaning of 
our ' sin,' as any word, employed in heathen ethics, 
could possess. 

'AfidpTTjfia differs from afiapTia^ in that a/jbapria 
is sin in the abstract as well as the concrete ; or 
again, the act of sinning no less than the sin 
sinned, ' peccatio ' (A. Gellius, xiii 20, 17) no less 
than ' peccatum ' ; while dfidpr'^fia (it only occurs 
Mark iii 28 ; iv. 12 ; Eom. iii 25 ; 1 Cor. vi 18) 
is never sin regarded as sinfulness, or as the act of 
sinning, but only sin contemplated in its separate 
outcomings and deeds of disobedience to a divine 
law. There is the same difference between dvofiia 
and dvofirjfia (not in the N. T. ; but Ezek. xvi 49), 
aa-i/Seui and daifirjfia (not in the K T. ; but Lev. 
xviii. 17), dSiKla and dBiKfjfia (Acts xviii. 14). 
This is brought out by Aristotle {Ethic. Nic. v. 7), 
who sets over against one another uSl/cop (= dSiKui) 
and dSiKtffia in these words : 8ui<l)ep€i to dSixfjfjui 
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KoX TO aSiKov. 1^,Slfcov fikv ycip e<m t^ <f>v(r€t, if 
rd^ec TO aino 8k rovro, orav irpa^By^ dSlxrjfid 
€<m ; cf. a good passage in Xenophon {Mem, ii. 
2. 3) : ai TroXet? iirl rol^i fieyurroi^ dSiK'i]fiaai 
^rjfiiav ddvarov ireTroirjKdO'Ly, (09 oifK hv fiei^ovo^ 
KaKov <f>6fi<p rrjv dSixlay iravaovre^. On the dis- 
tinction between a/napTla and dfidpTfjfiay dSi/ela 
and dSUrjfjM, and other words of this group, there 
is a discussion at length by Clemens of Alexandria 
(Strom, ii 15), but which does not yield much 
profit. 

UapaKo^ is found only at Eom. v. 19 (where it 
is opposed to vTraKorj), 2 Cor. x 6; Heb. ii. 2. 
It is not in the Septuagint, but irapaKoveiv (once 
in the K T., Matt. xvui. 17) occurs several times 
there in the sense of to disobey, Esth. iii. 3, 8 ; 
Isai. Ixv. 12. Uapaxoi] is in its strictest sense a 
failing to hear, or a hearing amiss — the active dis- 
obedience, which follows on this inattentive or care- 
less hearing, being tacitly implied ; or, it may he, 
the sin being contemplated as already committed 
in the failing to listen when God is speaking. 
Bengel (on Eom. v. 19) has a good note : ' irapd 
in irapaicorj perquam apposite declarat rationem 
initii in lapsu Adami Quaeritur quomodo hominis 
recti intellectus aut voluntas potuit detrimentum 
capere aut noxam admittere? Eesp. Intellectus 
et voluntas simul labavit per a/AcXe^av neque 
quicquam potest prius concipi, quam dfieXeia, 
incuria, sicut initium capiendse urbis est vigiliarum 
remissio. Hanc incuriam significat irapaKor}, in- 
obedientia.' It need hardly be observed how con- 
F 
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tinually in the 0. T. disobedience is described as 
a refusing to hear (Jer. xi. 10 ; xxxv. 17) ; and it 
appears literally as such at Acts vii 57. Joined 
with, and following 'jrapd/Saat^ at Heb. iL 2, it 
would there imply, in the intention of the writer, 
that not merely every actual transgression, em- 
bodying itseK in an outward act of disobedience, 
was punished, but every refusal to hear, even 
though it might not have asserted itself in such 
overt acts of disobedience. 

We have generally translated avofiia ' iniquity ' 
(Matt, vii 23 ; Eom. vi 19 ; Heb. x. 17) ; but once 
' unrighteousness ' (2 Cor. vi 14), and once ' trans- 
giession of the law' (1 John iiL 4). "Avofio^: is 
once at least in Scripture used negatively of a 
person without law, or to whom a law has not 
been given (1 Cor. ix. 21) ; though elsewhere of 
the greatest enemy of all law, the Man of Sin, the 
lawless one (2 Thess. ii 8) ; avofila, however, is 
never in Scripture the condition of one living with- 
out law, but always the condition or deed of one who 
acts contrary to law : and so, of course, irapai/ofila, 
which occurs however only once (2 Pet. ii 16). 
It will foUow that where there is no law (Eom. v. 
12), there may be dfiapria, dSiKia, but certainly 
not avofila : being, as CEcumenius defines it, 17 irepX 
Tov Berov vofwv irXrjfifieXeia : as Fritzsche : 'legis 
contemtio aut morum licentia qud lex violatur.* 
Thus the Gentiles, not having a law (Eom. ii. 14), 
might sin, but they, sinning without law (avofita^; 
= x^P^^ vofiov, Eom. ii 12 ; iii 21), could not be 
charged with dvofiia. It is true, indeed, that 
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behind that law of Moses, which they never had, 
there is another law, the original law and revela- 
tion of the righteousness of God, written on the 
hearts of all (Eom. iL 14, 15) ; and as this in no 
human heart is obliterated quite, all sin, even that 
of the darkest and most ignorant savage, must still 
in a secondary sense remain as dvofila, a violation 
of this older, though partially obscured law. Thus 
Origen (in Rom. iv. 5) : * Iniquitas sane a peccato 
banc habet differentiam, quod iniquitas in his 
dicitur quae contra legem committuntur, unde et 
Grsecus sermo dvo^Lav appellat. Peccatum vero 
etiam illud dici potest, si contra quam natura docet, 
et conscientia arguit, delinquatur/ C£ Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 4. 18, 19. 

It is the same with irapd^aai^. There must 
be something to transgress, before there can be 
a transgression. There was sin between Adam 
and Moses, as was witnessed by the fact that 
there was death ; but those between the law given 
in Paradise (Gen. ii 16, 17) and the law given 
from Sinai, sinning indeed, yet did not sin " after 
the similitude of Adam's transgression" (irapa- 
/8a<r€Q)9, Eom. v. 14). With law came first the 
possibility of the transgression of the law ; and 
exactly this transgression, or trespass, is irapdfiaai^, 
from 'jrapafialyeiv, * transilire lineam,* the French, 
' forfait,' ' faire fors ' or ' hors,' some act which is 
excessive, enormous. Cicero (Parad, 3) : ' Peccare 
est tanquam transilire lineas ;' compare the Ho- 
meric virep^aaifj, IL iii 107 and often. In the 
constant language of St Paul this irapdfiaac^;, as 
f2 
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the transgression of a commandment distinctly 
given, is more serious than dfiapria (Eom. iL 23 ; 
1 Tim. ii 14 ; cf. Heb. ii 2 ; ix. 14). It is in this 
point of view, and indeed with reference to the 
very word with which we have to do, that Augus- 
tine draws often the distinction between the 
*peccator' and the ' praevaricator,' between 'pec- 
catum' {dfiaprid) and 'prsevaricatio' {irapd^aaii)} 
It will be seen that his Latin word introduces 
a new image, not of overpassing a line, but of 
halting on unequal feet. The image, however, 
had faded from the word when he used it, and his 
motive to employ it lies in the fact that the 
^praevaricator,' or collusive prosecutor, dealt un- 
justly with a law. He who, having no express 
law, sins, is in Augustine's language, 'peccator;' 
he who, having a law, sins, is 'prsevaricator' (= 
irapa^dnri^, Rom. ii. 25). Before the law came 
men might be the first ; after the law they could 
only be the second. In the first there is implicit, 
in the second explicit, disobedience. 

We now arrive at irapdirrcuficu 'Si originem 
verbi spectemus, significat ea facta prae quibus quis 
cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare coram Deo et 
surgere non potest' (Cocceius). At Ephes. ii. 1, 
where irapairTd/naTa and dfiapTiai are found 
together, Jerome quotes with apparent assent 
a distinction between them; that the former are 

^ Enarr. in Ps. cxviii. ; Serm, 25 : * Omnis quidem prse- 
varicator peccator est, quia peccat iu lege, sed non omnis 
peccator prsevaricator est, quia peccant aliqui sine lege. Ubi 
autem non est lex, nee prsBvaricatio/ 
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sins conceived in the mind, and the latter the 
same embodied in actual deeds : ' Aiunt quod 
irapaiTTdfiaTa quasi initia peccatorum sint, quum 
cogitatio tacita subrepit, et ex aliquS, parte con- 
niventibus nobis ; necdum tamen nos impulit ad 
ruinam. Peccatum vero esse, quum quid opera 
consummatum pervenit ad finem.' This, however, 
cannot be allowed to pass. Only this much truth 
it may be admitted to have ; that, as sins of 
thought partake more of the nature of infirmity, 
and have less aggravation than the same sins 
embodied in act, so it cannot be denied that there 
is sometimes a disposition to employ irapdirrtafia 
when it is intended to designate sins not of the 
deepest dye and the worst enormity. One may 
trace this very clearly at GaL vl 1, where, doubt- 
less, our Translators meant to indicate as much 
when they rendered it by 'fault,' and not ob- 
scurely, as it seems to me, at Eom. v. 15, 17, 18, 
It is used in the same sense as an error, a mistake 
in judgment, a blunder, by Polybius (ix. 10. 6 ; cf. 
Ps. xviii 13). To a certain feeling of this we 
may ascribe another inadequate distinction, — ^that, 
namely, of Augustine (Qu. ad Lev. 20), who will 
have irapdirrmfui to be the negative omission of 
good (' desertio boni,' or ' delictum '), as contrasted 
with dfiapTla, the positive doing of evil (* perpe- 
tratio maU'), though of course this cannot be 
accepted as otherwise having any right in it 

But this mitigated sense is very far from be- 
longing always to the word. There is nothing of 
it at Ephes. ii 1, " dead in trespasses (TropaTrr©- 
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fiaaC) and sins ;" irapdirTfOfia is mortal sin, Ezek. 
xviii 26 ; and the irapaireaelv of Heb. vi. 6 is 
equivalent to the eKova-la^ d/jLaprdvetv of x. 26, 
the diroarrjvat airo &€ov fSi/ro? of iii 12 ; and 
any such extenuation of the force of the word is 
expressly excluded in a passage of Philo (ii. 648), 
resembling these two in the Hebrews, in which 
he distinctly calls it irapairrmfia, when a man, 
having reached an acknowledged pitch of godli- 
ness and virtue, falls back from, and out of this ; 
' he was lifted up to the height of heaven, and is 
fallen down to the deep of hell.' 

*Ayv6rjfia in the N". T. occurs only at Heb. ix. 7 
(see Tholuck, On the Hebrews, Beit. p. 92), but 
also at 1 Mace. xiii. 39 ; and ayvota in the same 
sense of sin, Ps. xxv. 7 and often ; and dyvoeiv, 
to sin, at Hos. iv. 15 ; Ecclus. v. 15 ; Heb. v. 2. 
Sin is designated by this word when it is desired 
to make excuses for it, so far as this may be 
possible, to regard it in the mildest possible light 
(see Acts iii. 17). There is indeed always a 
certain element of ignorance in every human 
transgression, which constitutes it human and 
not devilish, and which, while it does not take 
away, yet so far mitigates the sinfulness of it, 
as to render its forgiveness not indeed necessary, 
but possible. Thus compare the words of the 
Lord, "Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do" (Luke xxiii. 34), with those of 
St. Paul, " I obtained mercy because I did it 
ignorantly, in unbelief" (1 Tim. i 13). No sin 
of man, except perhaps the sin against the Holy 
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Ghost, which for this reason is irremissible (Matt, 
xii. 32), is committed with a full and perfect 
recognition of the evil which is chosen as evil, 
and the good which is abandoned as good. Com- 
pare the numerous passages in the Dialogues of 
Plato, which identify vice with ignorance, and 
even pronounce that no man is voluntarily evil ; 
ovheh i/ccbv xaKo^, and what is said qualifying 
or guarding this statement in Archer Butler's 
Lectures on Ancient Philosophy/, vol. ii. p. 285. 
Whatever exaggeration there may be in his state- 
ment, it still remains true that sin is always, more 
or less, an dyvorjfia ; and the more the ayvoelv, 
as opposed to the ixovalo)^ dfiaprdveiv (Heb. x. 
26), predominates, the greater the extenuation of 
the sinfulness of the sin. There is therefore an 
'eminent fitness in the employment of the word 
on the one occasion, referred to already, where it 
is used in the N. T. The dyvorffmra, or ' errors ' 
of the people, for which the High Priest offered 
sacrifice on the gi*eat day of atonement, were not 
wilful transgressions, "presumptuous sins" (Ps. 
xix. 13), 'peccata proseretica,' committed against 
conscience and with a high hand against God; 
those who committed such would be cut off from 
the congregation; there was no provision made 
in the Levitical constitution for the forgiveness of 
such (Num. XV. 30, 31) ; but sins growing out of 
the weakness of the flesh, out of an imperfect 
insight into God's law, out of heedlessness and 
lack of due circumspection (Lev. v. 15 — 19 ; Num, 
XV. 22 — 29), and afterwards looked back on with 
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shame and regret. The same difference exists 
bfetween ayvoia and arfv6r)fia which has been 
abeady traced between dfiapria and afidpTtjfia, 
dSixla and aSl/crffia : that one, namely the first, 
is often the more abstract, the other is always the 
concrete. 

"HTTrffia does not appear in classical Greek, but 
^TTa, being opposed to vita], as discomfiture or 
worsting to victory, and has passed very much 
through the same stages as the Latin ' clades.' In 
the final fia which it has acquired we have an 
illustration of the tendency of so many words to 
obtain an additional syllable in the later periods 
of a language. '^Hrrrifia appears once in the 
Septuagint (Isai. xxxi. 8), and twice in the K T., 
namely at Eom. xi. 12 ; 1 Cor. vi. 7 ; but only in 
the latter instance having an ethical sense,' as 
a coming short of duty, a fault, the German 
' Fehler,' the Latin * delictum.' Gerhard {Loc, 
TheolL xi.) : ' rirrrffia diminutio, defectus, ab iJt- 
raaOac victum esse, quia peccatores succumbunt 
camis et Satanae tentationibus.' 

UXrjfifiiXeia, a very frequent word in the Old 
Testament (Lev. v. 15 ; Num. xviii 9, and often), 
does not occur in the New. It is derived, as need 
hardly be said, from irXrjfifieXij^, one who sings 
out of tune {irXfjv and /^teXo?), — as ififi{Krj<; is one 
who is in tune, and ififieXeca, the right modulation 
of the voice to the music; — so that Augustine's 
Greek is at fault when he finds in it fiiXei, * curae 
est ' {Qu, in Lev: 1. iiL qu. 20), and makes TrXtj/i- 
/u/Xeia = d/ieXeia, Rather it is sin regarded as 
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a discord or disharmony {TrKrjfifiiXeiai /cal ajie- 
rpuLt, Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 7), according to 
those sublime words of Milton : 

* Disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature's chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music thafc all creatures made 
To their great Lord.' 



§ xvii. — apyalo^y iraXaio^, 

We should go astray if we contemplated these 
words as expressing one a higher antiquity than 
the other, and should at all seek in this the 
distinction between them. On the contrary, this 
remoter antiquity will be expressed now by one, 
now by the other. 'Ap;^ato9, expressing that which 
was fi'om the beginning (air dp}(fj<;), if we accept 
this as the first beginning of all, must be older 
than any person or thing that is merely iraXaio^, 
existing a long time ago {iraXai) ; while on the 
other hand there may be so many later beginnings, 
that it is quite possible to conceive the iraXaio^ 
as older than the dpxaio^- In Donaldson's New 
Cratylus, p. 19, the following passage occurs : 
' As the word archoeology is already appropriated 
to the discussion of those subjects of which the 
antiquity is only comparative, it would be con- 
sistent with the usual distinction between dpxcuo^ 
and iraXaio^; to give the naia^ oi 'pa\o&o\o^'^ \Rk 
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those sciences which aim at reproducing an abso- 
lutely primeval state or condition/ I confess I 
fail to find in the uses of iraXaio^ so strong 
a sense, or at least at all so constant a sense, of 
a more primeval state or condition, as this state- 
ment would seem to imply. Thus compare Thucy- 
dides, ii. 15 : Svfil3il3r)/c€ rovro airb tov it aw 
dpxacov, that is, from the pre-historic time of 
Cecrops, with i. 18 : AaKeSaificDV iic iraXaiTaTOV 
, €ifvofii]0rjj from very early times, but still within 
the historic period ; where the words are used in 
senses exactly reversed. 

The distinction between* them is not to be 
looked for here, and on many occasions it is not 
to be looked for at all. Often they occur together 
as merely cumulative synonyms, or at any rate 
with no higher antiquity predicated by the one 
than by the other (Plato, Legg. 865 d ; Plutarch, 
Cons, ad ApolL 27 ; Justin Martyi*, Coh. ad Grcec, 
5). It lies in the etymology of the words that 
in cases out of number they may be quite in- 
differently used ; that which was from the begin- 
ning will have been generally from a long while 
since ; and that which was from a long while since 
will have been often from the beginning. Thus 
the dpxala (fxovij of one passage in Plato (Crat. 
418 e) is exactly equivalent to the iraXaia ^(oyrj 
of another (76. 398 6) ; ol iraXaioC and oi dpyaloi, 
alike mean the ancients (Plutarch, Cons, ad ApolL 
14 and 33); there cannot be much difference 
between iraXaiol j(P^yot (2 Mace. vi. 21) and dp- 
yjoblaii 'nP'^pai (Ps. xliii. 2). 
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At the same time it is evident that whenever 
an emphasis is desired to be laid on the reaching 
back to a beginning, whatever that beginning may- 
be, apx^'io^ will be preferred. Thus Satan is 6 
o<^*9 6 apxaio^ (Eev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2), his mischievous 
counterworkings of God reaching back to the 
earliest epoch of the history of man. The world 
before the flood, that therefore which was indeed, 
from the first, is 6 dfyxaio^ Koafio^; (2 Pet. ii. 5). 
Mnason was dpxaio^ fia0rjTi]<: (Acts xxi 16), "an 
old disciple," not in the sense in which most 
English readers inevitably take the words, namely, 
an aged disciple, but one who had been such from 
the commencement of the faith, from Pentecost 
or before it. The original foimders of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, who, as such, gave with authority 
the law, are ol dpxalov (Matt. v. 21, 27, 33 ; cf. 
1 Sam. xxiv. 14 ; Isai. xxv. 1) ; irUm^ dpxO'io' 
(Eusebius, H, E, v. 28, 9), is the faith which was 
from the beginning, "once delivered to the saints." 
The TimoBv^s of Plato, 22 6, offers an instructive 
passage in which both words occur, where it is 
not hard to trace the finer instincts of language 
which have determined their several use ; another 
occurs in the TrachinicB, 546, where Deianira 
speaks of the poisoned shirt, the gift to her of 
Nessus : 

^v fjLoi TToXaidv bSpov dpxaiov nori 

9r)p6Sy \ififJTl •)(aKK€fa KCKpVflfUvOV. 

Compare the Eumenides, 727, 728, which furnishes 
another. 
'ApxoM^, like the Latin 'priscus,* will often 
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designate the ancient as the venerable as well, as 
that to which the honour due to antiquity belongs ; 
thus KO/oo? 6 dpxalo^, Xenophon, Andb, i 9. 1 ; 
and it is here that we reach a point of decided 
divergence between it and iraXaio^, each going off 
into a secondary meaning of its own, which it 
does not share with the other, but possesses ex- 
clusively as its own domain. I have just observed 
that the honour of antiquity is sometimes ex- 
pressed by dp^alo^y nor indeed is it altogether 
strange to iraXaio^ : but there are other qualities 
that cleave to the ancient ; it is often old-fashioned, 
. seems to be unsuitable to the present, and to 
belong to a world which has past away. We 
have a witness for this fact in our own language, 
where ' antique ' and ' antic ' are but two different 
spellings of one and the same word. There lies 
often in dpxoio^ this sense superadded of old- 
world fashion ; now not merely antique, but anti- 
quated and out of date (^schylus. Prom. V, 325 ; 
Aristophanes, Plut, 323) ; and still more strongly 
in dpxai'OTr}^, which has no other meaning but 
this (Plato, Legg. ii. 657 6). 

But while dpyalo^i goes off in this direction (we 
have, indeed, no instance in the N. T.), iraXaio^ 
diverges in another, of which the N. T. usage will 
supply a large number of examples. That which 
has existed long has been exposed to, and in many 
c^es will have suffered from, the wrongs and 
injuries of time ; it will be old in the sense of 
lAore or less worn out ; and it is always irakato^y 
never apx^lo^, which is employed to express old 
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in such a sense as this/ Thus Ifidriov irdXaiov 
(Matt. hi. 16); oaKol iraXatot (Matt. ix. 17) ; so 
da-Kov^s iraXatoif^ xal Karepptoyora^ (Josh. ix. 10) ; 
'jraXaid poKfj (Jer. xlv. 11). In the same way, 
while ol dpxaioi could never express the old men 
of a living generation as compared with the young 
of the same, oi iraXaiol continually bears this 
sense ; thus veo^ ije TraXatd? (Homer, II, xiv. 108, 
and often) ; iroXvejel^ koX iraXaioi (Philo, De VU, 
Cont 8 ; cf. Job xv. 10). It is the same with the 
words formed on iraXam : thus Heb. viii. 13 : 
TO hk iraXaiovfievop koI yripdaKov^ iyyv^ d<f>ar 
viafiov ; cf. Heb. i. 11 ; Luke xii 33 ; Ecclus. xiv. 
17 ; while Plato joins iraKacorrj^; and aairpSjri^ 
together {Rep, x. 609 e; cf. Aristophanes, Plut 
1086 : T/ovf iraXaia xal aairpd). As often as 
TraXato? is employed to connote this worn out, 
or wearing out, by age, it will absolutely demand 
Kaivo<; as its opposite (Mark ii. 21 ; Heb. viii. 13), 
as it will also sometimes have it on other occa- 
sions (Herod, ix. 26, his) ; when this does not lie 
in the word, there is nothing to prevent vio^ 
being set over agaiQst it (Lev. xxvi. 10 ; Homer, 
Od. ii. 293; Plato, Cratylus, 418 J; iEschylus, 
Eumenides, 778, 808.) ; and Kaivo^ against dpj(cuo<; 
(2 Cor. V. 17 ; PhHo, De Vit Con. 10). 

^ The same lies, or may lie, in 'vetus,' as witnesses 
Tertnllian's pregnant antithesis {Adv, Marc. i. 8) : * Dem si 
est vetns, non erit ; si est novus, non fuit' 
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§ xviiL — I3a)fi6^, BvaiaaTrjpLov, 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere, in dealing with the 
words irpo^revoa and fiavrevofiai {Synonyms of 
the N. T,y part I. § vi.), the accuracy with which in 
several instances the lines of demarcation between 
the sacred and profane, between the true religion 
and the false, are maintained in the words which 
are severally appropriated to each, and not per- 
mitted to be promiscuously used for the one and 
for the other alike. We have another example of 
this same precision here, in the fact of the constant 
use in the N". T. of 0v(naaT7]piov, occurring as it 
does more than twenty times, for the altar of the 
true God, while on the one occasion when a 
heathen altar has need to be named (Acts xvii. 
23) the word is changed, and ^a)fi6<s in the place 
of BvaiaarripLov is employed. 

But indeed this distinction is common to all 
sacred and ecclesiastical Greek, both to that which 
goes before, and that which follows, the writings 
of the New Covenant. Thus so resolute were the 
Septuagint Translators to mark the distinction 
between the altars of the true God and those on 
which abominable things were offered, that there 
is every reason to think they invented the word 
dvaiaarripiov for the purpose of maintaining this 
distinction; being indeed herein more nice than 
the inspired Hebrew Scriptures themselves, in 
which n3TP does duty for the one and for the 
other (Lev. i. 9 ; Isai. xvii. 8). I need hardly 
observe that 0vai,aaTi]pi,oy, properly the neuter of 
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dvaiaarrjpiof;, as iXacmjpiov (Exod. xxv. 17 ; Heb. 
ix. 5) of tkacTTrjpLo^y nowhere occurs in classical 
Greek ; and it is this fact of its having been 
coined by the Septuagint Translators one must 
suppose that Philo has in mind when he afiirms 
that Moses invented the word (De Vit Mos, iii. 10). 
At the same time the writers of the Septuagint do 
not themselves invariably observe this distinction. 
Thus there are. four occasions, two in the Second 
Book of Maccabees (iL 20 ; xiii 8), and two in 
Ecclesiasticus (1. 13, 16), where fia)fi6<i is used of the 
altar of the true God ; these two Books however, 
it must be remembered, heUenize very much ; it 
is employed in like manner occasionally by Philo, 
thus De Vit, Mos, iii. 29 : and OvataarrjpLov is 
sometimes used of an idol altar ; thus Judg. ii. 2 ; 
vi. 25 ; 4 Kin. xvi. 10, and in other places. Still 
these are quite the rare exceptions, and some- 
times the antagonism between the words comes out 
with the most marked emphasis. It does so, for 
example, at 1 Mace. i. 59, where the historian 
recounts how the servants of Antiochus offered 
sacrifices to Olympian Jove on the altar which 
had been built over the altar of the God of Israel: 
0V(nd^ovT€^ iirl rov ^(ofiop, 09 ^v iirl tov dvaut- 
a-rrjpLov. Our Translators here are put to their 
shifts, and are obliged to render ^ayfio^i * idol altar,' 
and dvaLcuTTijpiov * altar.' In the Latin, of course, 
there is no such difficulty ; for at a very early day 
the Church adopted * altare ' as the word expres- 
sive of her altar, and assigned * ara ' exclusively 
to heathen uses. Thus Cypiiau (Ep,?>S^ ^^"ts^^^^ 
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his wonder at the profane boldness of one of the 
*thurificati/ or those who in time of persecution 
had consented to save their lives by burning 
incense before a heathen idol, — that he should 
afterwards have dared, without having obtained 
the Church's forgiveness, to continue his ministry 
— ' quasi post aras diaboli accedere ad aUare Dei 
fas sit/ I said the distinction between fiayfjuo^ 
and BvaLaarrjpLoVy first established in the Sep- 
tuagint, and recognized in the IST. T., was after- 
wards observed in ecclesiastical Greek; for the 
Church has still her Ovaia aiveaeto^ (Heb. xiii. 15) 
and her Ovaia dvafivijaeax;, or rather her dva- 
pvr]<n^ Ovaia^, and therefore her dvavatrrripLov 
stiU. This may be seen in the following passage of 
Chrysostom {In 1 Ep, ad Cor, Horn, 24), in which 
Christ is assumed to be speaking: ware el 
aifiaro^ iirLdvfieUy firj toy t&v elSdXayv jSoDfjubv 
T^ T&v dXoyoDV <f>6v€o, dWa to dvacaan^piop to 
ifiov Tw ifiip <j>0Lvi(Tae aXfian, Compare Mede, 
Works, 1672, p. 391 ; and Augusti, Handhiich d. 
Christl, ArdueoL vol. i. p. 412. 



§ xix. — fieravoico, fierafiiXofiai, 

It is a frequent statement of our early theo- 
logians that fierdvoui and fierafiiXeia, with their 
several verbs, fieravoelv and fieTafiekeaOai, are 
used with this distinction, that where it is in- 
tended to express the 'mere desire that the done 
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might be undone, accompanied with regrets or 
even with remorse, but with no effective change 
of heart, there the latter words are employed ; but 
where a true change of heart toward God, there 
the former. It was Beza, I think, who first 
strongly urged this difference between the words. 
He was followed by many ; thus see Spanheim, 
Dvh, Evang, voL iii. dub. 9 ; and Chillingworth 
{Sermo7is before Charles /. p. 11) : ' To this purpose 
it is worth the observing, that when the Scripture 
speaks of that kind of repentance, which is only 
spiTow for something done, and wishing it undone, 
jit constantly useth the word fieraiMeXeta, to which 
forgiveness of sins is nowhere promised. So it is 
written of Judas the son of perdition. Matt, xxvii. 
S, fierafieXTjOel^ dwirpe'y^e, he repented and went 
and hanged himself, and so constantly in other 
places. But that repentance to which remission 
of sins and salvation is promised, is perpetually 
expressed by the word /xeravota, which signifieth 
a thorough change of the heart and soiQ, of the 
life and actions.* 

' Let me, before proceeding farther, correct a 
slight inaccuracy in this statement. MerafiiXeui 
nowhere occurs in the N. T. ; only once, if we 
may trust Trommius, in the Old (Hos. xi. 8). So 
far as we deal with New Testament synonyms, 
it is properly between the verbs alone that the 
comparison can be instituted and a distinction 
sought to be drawn ; though, indeed, what is good 
of them will be good of their substantives as weH 
The statement will need also a certain qualifica4 
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tfon, 03 will presently appear, Jetemy Taylor 
allows this* His words — they occur in his great 
treatide> On the Doctrine and Pructtde cf ttepentance, 
©h» ii § 1, 2 — are as follows : ' The Greeks use 
two words to express this duty, /nerafiiXeia and 
ftetdpoui, a^ra/JLeXiBia is from fjLerafieXeiirdair, 
post factum angi et crucian, to be afflicted in mind, 
to be troubled for our former folly ; it is Zvaape- 
^TtfjiTis €7rl 7r€7rpivyfiipot<;, saith PhaVorinus, a being 
displeased for what we have done, and it is gene- 
rally used for all sorts of repentance ^ but more 
properly to signify either the beginning of a good, 
or the whole state of an ineffective, rep^tance. 
In the first sense we find it in St. Matthew, vfieh 
a iS6yt€<; ov fi€T€fi€\'q07jT€ i&^€piov rov ttiar^v- 
cat airr^, and ye, seeing, did not- repent that ye 
might believe Him. Of the second sense we have 
an example in Judas, perofj^Xijffei^ itrearpe^e^ 
he " repented ^ too, but the end of it was he died 
with anguish and despair. , » , There is in this 
repentance a sorrow for what is done, a disliking 
of the thing with its consequents and effect, and 
so far also it is a change of mind. But it goes no 
further thali so far to change the mind that it 
brings trouble and sorrow, and such things as are 
the natural events of it. . . . ^V^len there was 
a difference made, fierdvoia was the better word, 
which does not properly signify the sorrow for 
having done amiss, but something that is nobler 
than it, but brought in at the gate of sorrow. 
For 17 /cara Sehv Xvtttj, a godly sorrow, that is 
fAerafieketa, or the first beginning of repentance^ 
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fierdvoiay tcarepyd^erodj worketh this better res 
pentance, fierdvoiav dfieTi^jLeKqr^v and eU aoarri^ 
plav! Presently, however, he admits that *how-. 
ever the grammarians may distinguish them, yet 
the words are used promiscuously,' and that it is 
impossible to draw bo rigid a line of distiaction 
between tjhem as some have attempted to do* 
This to a considerable extent is true, yet not no 
true but that a predominant use of imi^ and of 
the other can very clearly be traced. 

MeravoeZv is properly to know after, as vpovodv 
to know before, and fierdvota after or later know* 
ledge, as irpovoia foreknowledge ; which is well 
brought out by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, 
ii, 6) : el i^ 0I9 rjfiaprev fierevorjaev^ el avveaiv 
€\a0€P e<f oh eirravaev, teal fi€T&>fvw^ oirip iar^ 
fLcrd ravra eyvoi* ^paSela yap yvS>ci,^y fierdvoiiO. 
At its next step /lerdvoia signifies the change of 
mind consequent xm this after-knowledge. At ite 
third, regret for the course pursued, resulting 
from the change of mind consequent on this affcejv 
knowledge ; * passio quaedam animi quae veniat de 
oflfensS. sententiae prioris,' as Tertullian (De Pcenit, 
1) aflSims, was all that the heathen understood by 
it. At this stage of its meaning it is found con- 
nected with Sr)yp,6^ (Plutarch, Quom. Am. db 
AdtU, 12). Last of all it signifies change of 
conduct for the future, springing from aU this. 
There is not of necessity any etiiical meaning 
in the word in any of these stages of meaning-— 
the change of mind, and of action upon this 
following, may be for the worse as well as for 
g2 
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the better; thus Plutarch {8&pt Sap. Conv. 21) 
tells us of two murderers, who, having spared a 
child, afterwards 'repented' (/leTevorjarav) and 
sought to slay it ; fierafiiXeia is used by him 
in the same sense of a repenting of good (De Ser, 
Num. Vin. 11) ; so that here also Tertullian had 
right in his complaints (De Pcenii, 1) : ' Quam 
autem in poenitentiae actu irrationaliter dever- 
sentur [ethnici], vel uno isto satis erit expedire, 
cum illam etiam in bonis actis suis adhibent. 
Poenitet fidei, amoris, simplicitatis, patientia3, 
misericordiae, prout quid in ingratiam cecidit/ 
The regret may be, and often is, quite unconnected 
with the sense of any wrong done, .of the violation 
of any moral law, may be simply what our 
fathers were wont to call 'hadiwist' Qiad-I-wist 
better, I. should have acted otherwise); thus see 
Plutarch, De Lib. Ed, 14; Sept Sap. Conv. 12; 
De Soler. Anim. 3 : Xvwri hC dXr/r/Bovo^, fjp /tera- 
voiav ovofid^ofievy ' displeasure with oneself, pro- 
ceeding from pain, which we call repentance' 
(Holland). That it had sometimes, though rarely, 
an ethical meaning, none would of course deny, 
in which sense Plutarch {De Ser. Num. Yin. 6) 
has a passage in wonderful harmony with Eom. 
ii. 4. 

It is only after fierdvoia has been taken up 
into the uses of Scripture, or of writers dependent 
on Scripture, that it comes predominantly to mean 
a change of mind, taking a wiser view of the past, 
avvalcrBrjai^ yjnrxrj^ i<f> 0I9 eirpa^€V droTroi^ 
(Phavorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past. 
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and out of all tMs a change of life for the better. 
This is all imported inter, does not etymolo^cally 
nor yet by primary usage lie in, the word. Not 
very frequent in the Septuagint (yet see Ecclus. 
xliv. 15 ; Wisd. xL 24 ; xii. 10, 19; and for the 
verb, Jer. viii. 6), it is frequent in Philo, who 
joins fieravoia with ^eXr/oxri? (De Abrah. 3), 
explaining it as irpo^ to ^eXriov fi fierafiokri (ibid. 
and De Pcen, 2) ; while in the N. T. fieravoelv and 
fierdvoia are never used in other than an ethical 
sense. It is singular how seldom they occur in 
the writings of St. Paul, fieravoelv only once, and 
fierdvota not more than four tiiues. 

But while thus fieravoelv and fierdvota gradu- 
ally advanced in depth and fulness of meaning, 
tUl they became the fixed and recognized words 
to express that mighty change in mind, heart and 
life wrought by the Spirit of God ; ' such a virtuous 
alteration of the mind and purpose as begets a 
like virtuous change in the life and practice' 
(Kettlewell) as we call repentance; the like 
honour was very partially vouchsafed to fiera- 
fiiXeia and fierafiekeadai,. The first, explained 
by Plutarch as ff hrl ral^ ^^Sovat^, Scat irapdvofiot 
Kal oLKpaTehy alay(yvr} {De Gen. Sac, 22), asso- 
ciated by him with fiapv0vfi(a {An Vit. ad Inf. 2), 
by Plato with rapaxv {Hep. ix. 577 e), has been 
noted as never occurring in the N. T. ; the second 
only five times ; and on one of these to designate 
tl^e sprrow of .this world which worketh death, of 
Judas Iscariot (Matt, xxvii 3), and on another 
expressing not the repentance of men, but of God 
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(Heb. vii 21) ; and this whUe fierdvoui occurs 
some five and twenty, ei,n& fieravoetv some five and 
thirty times. Those who deny that either in 
profane or sacred Greek any traceable diflference 
existed between the words are able in the former 
to point to passages where fierafiiXe^a is used in 
all those senses which have been here claimed 
for /lerdvoui^ to others where the two are em- 
ployed as convertible terms, and both to express 
remorse (Hutarch, De Tranq. Anim, 19) ; in the 
latter to passages in the N, T. where /M€Tajj,ek€a6aL 
implies all that fieravoelv would have implied 
(Matt. XXL 29, 32). But all this freely admitted, 
there does remain, both in sacred and profane use, 
a very distinct preference for fierdi/oia as the 
expression of the nobler repentance. This we 
might, indeed, have expected beforehand, from the 
relative etymological value of the words. He who 
has changed his mind about the past is in the way 
to change everything; he who has an after care 
may have nothing but a selfish dread of the con- 
sequences of what he has done ; so that the long 
debate on the relation of these words with one 
another may be sunmied up ill the words of 
Bengel, which seem to me to express the exact 
truth of the matter ; allowing a diflference, but not 
urging it too far {Gnomon N', T, ; 2 Cor. vii. 10) : 
'Vi etymi fierdvoia proprie est mentis, /tera/ieXeta 
voluntatis; quod ilia sententiam, hsec solicitu- 
dinem vel potius studium mutatum dicat. . . • . 
Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti consUiive 
pcenitet, sive pcenitentia bona sit sive mala, sive 
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malae rei sive bonse, sive ctiin mutatipne aelionum 
in posterum, sive citra eanou Veruntam^n si usuni 
spectes^ fieTOfiiKeia plerunque est fjUaov Yoca^ 
bulum, et lefertur potissimum ad aotiones singu* 
lares: fieraifouL vero, m N, T. prsesertim, in bonaiQ 
partem sumitur, quo notatnr pcenitentia totiut 
vitse ipsorumque nostari quodammoda : sive tota 
ilia beata mentis post errorem et pec^ta remini-- 
scentia> cum omnibus affectibus eam ingredien* 
tibus, quan^ fructus digni sequimtur. Hinc fit ut 
fieravoeiv saepe ux imperative ponatur/ fierafiet 
XeiaOcu nimquam : ceteris autem locis, ubicunque 
/jberdvQta legitur, fierfLfiiXetay possis substituere t 
sed non contra.' 



§xx. — fiop(l>ii, (T'xJnfAay iU^ 

Mop^^ is ^form,* 'forma,' 'gestalt;' a-)(7jfia is 
'fashion,' ^habitus,' 'figur;' l&ia, 'appearance,* 
'species/ The first two, which occur not ubt 
frequently together (Plutarch, S^p. viii 2, 8), 
are objective ; for the form and fetshion of a thing 
would exist, were it alone in the universe, and 
whether there were any to behold it or no. Th^ 
other is subjective, the appearance of a thing 
implying some to whom this appearance is made ; 
there must needs be a seer before there can be 
a seen. 

To consider ijql the first place the distinctioa 
between /i*op<^»7 and (Fx^/^A The passage in which 
we may best study this distinction, a»d at the 
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same time appreciate its importance, is tliat great 
doctrinal passage in the Philippians (ii. 6 — 8), 
where St. Paul speaks of the Son of God before 
his Incarnation as subsisting " in the/or?w. of God " 
(iv P'Opip^ Qeov inrdp)(0)v), as assuming at his 
incarnation "the form of a servant" (jiop(f>T}v Sov- 
\ov \afi(oy), and after his Incarnation and during 
his walk upon earth as "being found in fashion 
as a man" {irxvf^aTt' evpeOeU cS? avOpaairosi), It 
was the custom of the Fathers to urge the first 
phrasCj ev floppy (s>€ov xmdpx^y, against the 
Arians, and the Lutherans did the same against 
the Socinians, as a ' dictum probans ' of the abso- 
lute divinity of the Son of God ;. that is, they 
aflSrmed fJiop<f>v here to be equivalent to ovaia or 
0i5cr49. This asserted equivalence cannot, however, 
as is now generally ftcknowledged, be maintained. 
Doubtless there does lie in the words a proof of 
the divinity of Christ, but imjplicitly and not ex- 
plicitly. Mop(l>ij is not = ovala : at the same 
time none could be ev fJLop<fy§ ©eoOwho was not 
God, as is well put by Bengel : * Forma Dei non 
est natura divina, sed tamen is qui in formS, Dei 
extabat, Deus est ;* and this because fiop<f>ri, like 
the Latin 'forma,' the German 'gestalt,' signifies 
the form as it is the utterance of the inner life ; 
not being, but manner of being, or better still, 
manner of existence ; and only God could have 
the manner of existence of God. But He who 
had thus been from eternity iv fiop^y ©eov, took 
at his Incarnation fjkop<f>^v SovXov, The verity of 
his taking of our flesh is herein implied; there 
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was nothing docetic, nothing imaginary about it. 
His manner of existence was now that of a Bov\o<;, 
that is, of a BoDXof; tov €>€ov : for with all our 
liOrd's humiliations He was never a Sov\jo<; av- 
Opayrrtov ; their Bidtcoyof; He may have been, and 
from time to time eminently was (John xiii. 4, 5 ; 
Matt. XX. 28), this is part of his rairelvwat^ men- 
tioned in the next verse ; but their hovko<; never. 
It was with respect of God He so emptied Himself 
of his glory, that, from that manner of existence 
in which He thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, He became his servant. 

The next clause, "and being found in fashion 
iP'VlH'O^rL) as a man," is very instructive for the 
distinguishing of <Tyri\ia from fJiop<f>7]. The verity 
of the Son's Incarnation was expressed in the 
fiopif>r)v SovXov \a^ci>v. These words which follow 
do but express the outward facts which came 
under the knowledge of his fellow-men, with 
therefore an emphasis on evpe6ei<i: He was by 
men found in fashion as a man, the (ryr^yLa here 
signifying his whole outward presentation, as 
Bengel puts it well : ' ^yriyM, habitus, cultus, 
vestitus, victus, gestus, sermones et actiones.* In 
none of these did there appear any difference 
between Him and the other children of men, 
^Xnfia is the outline, as Plutarch {Be Plac. Phil. 
14) describes it : iarlv iTrKJydveta /cai irepiypaiprf 
Kal irepa^ adfiaro^. 

The distinction between the words comes out 
very clearly in the compound verbs fieraayrifior' 
tUC^lv and fierafiop^ovv. Thus if I were to change 
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a Dutch gaxden into an Italian, this would be 
fAeraaxVf^oTio'fioq : but if I were to transform 
a garden into something wholly different, say a 
garden into a city, this would be fierafjLapcfxoai^;. 
It is possible for Satan fieraa^fMari^eiv himseK 
into an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14) ; he can 
take all the outward semblance of such ; the 
^erafiopffyovaffat would be impossible; it would 
involve an inwardness of change, a change not 
external but internal, not of accidents but of 
essence, which lies quite beyond his power. How 
fine and subtle is the variation of words at Eom. 
xii. 2; though 'conformed' and ^trsjiaformed'^ in 
our Translation have failed adequately to repre- 
sent it * Do not fall in,' says the Apostle, ' with 
the fleeting fashions of this world, nor be your- 
selves fashioned to them Qitf avaxVH'^'^^?^^^^)^ 
but undergo a deep abiding change (aWa fiera- 
fjufp<f>ovGr0e) by the renewing of your mind, such 
as the Spirit of God alone can work in you 
(2 Cor. iiL 18).* Theodoret, commenting on these 
words, calls particular attention to this variation 
of the word used, a variation which it would task 
the highest skill of the English scholar adequately 
to reproduce in his own language. Among much 
else which is interesting, he says : ^E8iSa<TK€v 

^ The Authorbed Version is the first which uses 'trans- 
formed ' here. Wiclif and the Rheims, both following closely 
the Vulgate, 'transfigured,* and the intermediate Keformed 
Versions, 'changed into the fashion of,' If the distinctions 
I am here seeking to draw are correct, and if they stand good 
in English aa well aa Greeks 'transformed ' is not the word. 
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oaau vpo9 ra irapovra t^9 aperrj^ to hui4>opov* 
ravra jap ixaXjeae a'xfjfia, ttjiv dperijv Be fiop^rjv^ 
iQ fAOp<f>r} he d\y0&v vpayfidrwv aTjfiayruei^f to 
hi (Txfffia evSiaXvTov XP^f^^* Meyer perversely 
enough, * Beide Worte stehen im Gegensatze nur 
durch die Prapositionen, ohne diflferenz des Stamm- 
Verba;' and compare Fritzsche, in loc. One can 
understand a commentator overlooking, but scarcely 
one denying, the significance of this change. For 
the very different uses of the words, see Plutarch, 
Qtbom, AdvX* ab Amic. 7, in which chapter both 
occur. 

At the resurrection Christ fjk€Taa'xi]P'<iTiaei the 
bodies of his saints (PhiL iii 21 ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
53), on which saying Calov remarks, ' Ille fiera^ 
cx^l^(^Ti,<Tfi6<i non substantialem mutationem, sed 
dccidentalem, non ratione guidditatis corporis nos- 
tri, sed ratione grualitatum, salva quidditate, im* 
portat :' but the changes of heathen deities into 
wholly other shapes are fi€Tap,op<l)a>aetf;, In the 
psTaaxvH^'T^^^tJ'^ofi there is transition, but no abso- 
lute solution of continuity. The butterfly, pro* 
phetic image of our resurrection, is immeasurably 
more beautiful than the grub, yet has been duly 
unfolded from it ; but when Proteus changes him- 
self into a flame, a wild beast, a running stream 
(Virgil, Oeorg. iv. 442), each of these disconnected 
with all that went before, there is then not a 
change merely of the axnt^^y ^^^ of ^'^ fiop^ij^ 
All the conditions of our Lord's own body under- 
went so wonderful an alteration at the Kesurrectiou 
that we must not wonder to hear tha.t. ^&ss. ^^KsiSk 
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He appeared to his disciples iv iripa fiop<j>^ 
(Mark xvL 12), though that phrase seems at first 
to express more even than that change would 
have involved. It is only, however, in keeping 
with the fi€T€fAop^(o0r) of Matt. xvii. 2 ; Mark 
ix. 2 ; this change upon the Mount being a pro- 
phetic anticipation of that which should be. 

The fj'0p(l)7j then, it may be assumed, is of the 
essence of a thing ;i we cannot conceive of the 
thing as apart from this its formality, to use 
* formality ' in its old logical sense ; the crxvH'^ is 
of its accident, having to do not with the ' quid- 
ditas,' but the 'qualitas,' and, however it may 
change, leaving the 'quidditas' untouched, the 
thing itself essentially or formally the same as it 
was before ; as one has said, fiop<f>^ ff>va€to^t 
ayrffia e^eto^ : thus (J'XVH'^ ^aaCKiicov (Lucian, 
Pise. 35) is the whole outward array and adorn- 
ment of a monarch — diadem, tiara, sceptre, robe 
(cf. his Hermot 86) — all which he might lay aside 
and remain king notwithstanding. It in no sort 
belongs or adheres to the man as a part of him- 
self He may put it on, and again put it off. 
Thus Menander (Meineke, Frag, Com, p. 985) : 

irpaov KOKovfyyos o-x^f*' vrreKreXBcDv dpfjp 
K€KpVfJLfjLtvri K€iTai TToytf Tols ir\i]<riov. 

Thus, too, the (r)(rj/jLa rov Koafwv passes away 
(1 Cor. vii 31), the image being here probably 

* ' La forme est n^cessaireraent en rapport avec la matiere 
ou avec le fond. La figure au contraire est plus ind^pendante 
des objets; se conpoit k part ' (Lafaye, Syn, Franc, p. 617). 
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drawn from the shifting scenes of a theatre, but 
the Koafio^ itself abides ; there is no t€\o9 tov 
KoafjLov, but only rod al&vo^. 

There is so far a corresponding use in Latin of 
the words ' forma ' and ' figura/ that while ' figura 
formae * occurs not rarely (' veterem formce servare 
figuram;' and cf. Cicero, Nat Deor. i. 32), * forma 
figurse' not at all (see Doderlein, Latein, 8yn. 
vol. iii p. 87). Contrast too in English * deformed ' 
and 'disfigured.' A hunchback is 'deformed,' a 
man that has been beaten about the face is ' dis- 
figured;' one is for life, the other may be only 
for a few days. In 'transformed' and 'trans- 
figured ' it is easy to recognize the same distinc- 
tion. There are some valuable remarks on the 
distinction between fiop<l>7] and cryrlfia in The 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, No. 7, 
pp. 113, 116, 121. 

'iSea occurs only once in the N". T. (Matt, xxviii. 
3). Our Translators have there rendered it ' coun- 
tenance,' as at 2 Mace. iii. 16 'face.' It is not 
a happy translation; 'appearance' would have 
been much better ; for ISea is exactly this, ' species 
sub oculos cadens,' not the thing itselfi but the 
thing as beholden ; thus Plato {Rep. ix. 588 c), 
7r\aTT€ IBiav drjpiov iroiKiKov, fashion to thyself 
the image of a manifold beast ; so ISia tov irpoa- 
(OTTov, the look of the countenance (Plutarch, 
Pyrr, 3, and often), ISia fcdX.6<:, fair to look on 
(Pindar, Olymp. xi 122), ;^tovo9 Ihea, the ap- 
pearance of snow (Philo, Qv^od Det Pot Ins, 48) ; 
but iZia never bears the meaning which our 
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Translators have given it; rather tiiat which 
Plutarch ascribes to it in a definition, of which all 
the earlier parts may be past by, as belonging 
to the word in its philosophic use, and of which 
the last clause alone concerns iis here {De Plac, 
Phil, i 9) : tSea itrrlv ovala datofuiTO^^ avrfj fiiv 
fiff v<f>€aTW(ra tcaff avTijv, eucovlfywra Bk ra^ 
afi6p<f>ov^ vXa^f teal atria yivo/iivij t$9 rovrmv 
hel^ew^. The word in all its uses is constant to 
the definition of this last clause, and to the iielv 
lying at its own base ; oftentimes it is manifestly 
so, as in the following quotation from Philo, which 
is further curious as showing how widely his 
doctrine of the Logos dififered from St. John's, 
was in fact a denial of it on its most important 
side : 6 Se irrrepdvoD rovrmv \r&v X^pov^Z/x] A6709 
6eio^ eh oparfjv ovk fjkdep ihiav {DeProf. 19). 
On the distinction between eZSo? and iSea, and 
how far in the Platonic philosophy there is a 
distinction between them at all, see Stallbaum's 
note on Plato's Rqmhlic, x. 596 b; Donaldson's 
CraiyluSy 3ded. p. 105 ; and Professor Thompson's 
note on Archer Butter's Lectures, vol ii. p, 127. 



§ xxi. — ^V)(^tfc6<;y aapKiKo^;, 

^vxtKo^ occurs six times in the N. T. ; on three 
of these it has no distinctly ethical • meaning 
attached to it; but the meanness of the a-&fia 
^;^t*:6v which the believer now bears about with 
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him is contrasted with the glory of the spiritual 
which he shall bear (1 Cor. rv. 44 his, 45). On 
the other three occasions a moral emphasis rests 
on the word, and always a Tnost depreciatory. 
Thus St Paul declares the -^u^^t/co? recdves not 
the things of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14); 
St. James characterizes the wisdom which id 
^lrv)^iKij, as also €7riy€io^ and Bai/iovniSi]^ (iii, 15) ; 
St. Jude explains the yfrvxf''coi as irvcvfia fiii 
l^ovT€<i (ver. 19). The word nowhere appears in 
the Septuagint, but '^i;;^4^cl)? in the sense of 
'heartily' twice (2 Mace. iv. 37 ; xiv. 24). 

It is at first with something of surprise that 
we find "^vx^iKo*; employed in these senses, and 
keeping tliis company ; and the modem fashion of 
talking about the soul, as though it were the 
highest part of man, does not make this surprise 
the less ; for it would rather lead us to expect to 
find it grouped with irvevfiariKo^ as though there 
were only light shades of diflference between them. 
But indeed this is characteristic of the inner 
differences between Christian and heathen, and 
indicative of those better gifts and graces which 
the Dispensation of the Spirit has brought into 
the world, ^i;;^t*:o9, continually used as the 
highest in later classical Greek literature — I do 
not think the word is older than Aristotle — ^being 
there opposed to aapKbKo^, or rather, where there 
was no ethical antithesis, to a-ay/j^aTiKo^; (Plutarch, 
De Plac, Phil I 9 ; Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iii. 10. 2), 
and constantly employed in praise as the noblest 
part of man (Plutarch, Ife Suav, Vivi sec. Epic, *& 
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and 14), must come down from its high estate,' 
another so much greater than it being installed in 
the chiefest place of all; for indeed that old 
philosophy knew of nothing higher than the soul 
of man ; but Eevelation of the Spirit of God, and 
of that, indwelling and making his habitation with 
men, and calling out an answering spirit in them. 
According to it the yftvxv, no less than the a-dp^, 
belongs to the lower region of man's being ; and if 
a double use of ylrvxn in Scripture (as at Matt, 
xvi. 26 ; Mark viii. 35) requires a certain caution 
in this statement, it is at any rate plain that 
^^vxt'/c6<; is not a word of honour* any more than 
a-apKiKo^;, and is an epithet quite as freely applied 
to this lower. The y^vx^'tco^i of Scripture is one 
for whom the '^vx/l is ^^^ highest motive power 
of life and action ; in whom the irvevfia, as the 

1 Hilary has not quite, however nearly, extricated himself 
from this notion, and in the following passage certainly 
ascribes more to the ylrvx^os than the* Scriptures do, however 
plainly he sets him in opposition to the nvevfiariKos (Tract, 
in Ps. xiv. 3) : ' Apostolus et camalem [o-apicticov] hominem 
posuit, et animalem [^vxi#cov], et spiritalem [nvfv/iartieov] ; 
carnalem, belluse modo divina et humana negligentem, cujus 
vita corporis famula sit, negotiosa cibo, somno, libidine. 
Animalis autem, qui ex judicio sensus humani quid decens 
honestumque sit, sentiat, atque ab omnibus vitiis animo suo 
auctore se referat, suo proprio sensu utilia et honesta. diju- 
dicans; ut pecuniam spemat,ut jejuniis parous sit, ut ambitione 
careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. SpiritaHs autem est, cui 
superiora ilia ad Dominum studia sint, et hoc quod agit, per 
scientiam Dei agat, intelligens et cognoscens qusB sit voluntas 
Ejus, et sciens quse ratio sit a Deo camis assumptse, qui 
crucis triumphus, quae mortis potestas, quse in virtute resur- 
rCbtionis operatio.' Compare Irenaus, v. 6. 
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organ of the divine Jlvev fia, is suppressed, dormant, 
for the time as good as extinct ; whom the opera-- 
tion of this divine Hvev/jua has never lifted into 
the region of spiritual things (Eom. vii. 14 ; viii 
1 ; Jude 19). For a good collection of passages 
from the Greek Fathers in which the word is 
employed in this sense, see Suicer, Thes, s.v. 

It may be said that the capKiKo^ and the 
'y^vxf'Ko^ alike, in the language of Scripture, stand 
in opposition to the irvevfiariKo^;, Both epithets 
ascribe to him concerning whom they are predi- 
cated a ruling principle antagonistic to the wvevfia, 
though they do not ascribe the same antagonism. 
When St. Paul describes the Ephesians as " ful- 
filling the desires of the flesh and of the mind " 
(Ephes. ii. 3), in the first he describes them as 
aapKLKol, in the second as ^Irvxi'/coL For, indeed, 
in men unregenerate there are two forms of the 
life lived apart from God ; and, though every un- 
regenerate man partakes of both, yet in some one 
is more predominant, and in some the other. There 
are aapKiKol, in whom the adp^ is more the ruling 
principle, and y^irxt/coi, in whom the '^vxV' It is 
quite true that q-a/of is often used in Scripture 
as covering the entire domain in which sin springs 
up and in which it moves; thus the epya rrj^ 
aapKo^ (Gal v. 19 — 21) are not merely those 
sinful works that are wrought in and through the 
body, but those which move in the sphere and 
region of the mind as well ; more than one half 
of them belong to the latter class. Still the word, 
covering at times the whole region of that in man 
H 
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which is alienated from God and jErom the life 
in God, must accept its limitation when the ylrvxv 
is brought in to claim that which is peculiarly 
its own. 

There is an admirable discussion on the differ- 
ence between the words, in Bishop Eeynolds' 
Latin sermon preached at Oxford, with the title 
Animalis Homo, I quote the most important 
paragraph bearing on the matter in hand : ' Verum 
cum homo ex carne et anim^ constet, sitque 
anima pars hominis prsestantior, quamvis ssepius 
irregenitos, propter appetitum in vitia pronum, 
atque praecipites concupiscentiae motus, a-apxa et 
<rapKiKov<; Apostolus noster appellet; hie tamen 
hujusmodi homines a praestantiore parte denominat, 
ut eos se intelligere ostendat, non qui libidinis 
mancipia sunt, et crassis concupiscentiis vel na- 
tivum lumen obruunt, (hujusmodi enim homines 
dXoya fcaa vocat Apostolus, 2 Pet. ii. 12), sed 
homines sapientise studio deditos, et qui ea sola, 
quae stulta et absurda sunt, rejicere solent. Hie 
itaque yjrvxi'fcoi sunt quotquot to irvevfia ovk 
exovai (Jud. 10), utcunque alias exquisitissimis 
naturae dotibus praefulgeant, utcunque potissimam 
partem, nempe animam, omnigen^ eruditione ex- 
colant, et rectissime ad praescriptum rationis 
vitam dirigant. Denique eos hie -^u^^t^oi? vocat, 
quos supra Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et 
istius seculi principes appellaverat, ut excludatur 
quidquid est nativae aut acquisitae perfectionis, 
quo naturae viribus assurgere possit ratio humana. 
^v^i/co^;, Q TO irav toa? Xoyia/ioi^; rij^ '^i^^? 
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SiSov^^ Koi fir) vofii^oDV avtoOev Beladai fiorjOela^j 
ut recte Chrysostomus : qui denique nihil in se 
eximium habet, praeter animam rationalem, cujus 
solius lucem ductumque sequitnr.' I add a few 
words of Grotius to the same effect (Annott, in 
K T. ; 1 Cor. ii. 14) : *Non idem est ^jruxi'/cb^ av- 
6pQ)7ro<; et aapKLKoq, '^vx^'ico^ est qui humanse 
tantum rationis luce ducitur, aapxiKo^: qui corporis 
affectibus gubematur : sed plerunque '^vyiicoi 
aliquS. in parte sunt aap/ciKol, ut Grsecorum pMlo- 
sophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, gloriae 
aucupes, maledici, invidi Verum hie [1 Cor. 
ii 14] nihil aliud designatur quam homo humanS, 
tantum ratione nitens, quales erant Judseorum 
plerique et philosophi Graecorum.' 

The question, how to deal with yjrvxtfc6<; in 
translation, is certainly one not very easy to 
answer. 'Soulish,' which some have proposed, 
would have the advantage of standing in the same 
relation to ' soul ' that yjrvxf''c6<; does to '^vxv and 
'animalis' to 'anima;' but the word is hardly 
English, and would certainly convey no meaning 
at all to English readers, Wiclif rendered it 
'beastly,' which, it «ieed hardly be said, had 
nothing for him of the meaning of dripixohti^, but 
was simply = 'animal' (he found 'animalis' in 
his Vulgate). The Rheims renders it 'sensuaV 
which, at Jam. iii 15 ; Jude 19, our Translators 
have adopted, substituting this for ' fleshly,' which 
was in Cranmer's and the Geneva Version. On 
the other three occasions of the word's occurrence, 
they have rendered it ' naturaL' T^^^^ ^s.^^^'^Kio. 
H 2 
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unsatisfactory renderings, and 'sensual' more so 
now than it was at the time when our Version 
was made, ' sensual ' and ' sensuality' having con- 
siderably modified their meaning since that tima 



§ xxii — a-apKiKoq, adpKivo<:, 

A DISCUSSION on the relations between ^'xiko^; 
and aapKiKo^ easily draws after it one on the rela- 
tions between the latter of these words and another 
form of the same, a-apxivo^;, which occurs three, 
or perhaps four, times in the K T. ; only once 
indeed in the received text (2 Cor. iii 3) ; but the 
evidence is overwhelming for its farther right to 
a place at Eom. vii 14 ; Heb. vii 16 ; while a 
preponderance of evidence is in favour of allowing 
adpKivo<: to stand also at 1 Cor. iii. 1. 

Words with the termination in *vo9, fierova-i- 
aartKOb as they are called, designating, as they 
most frequently do, the substance of which any- 
thing is made (see Donaldson, Cratylus, p. 458 ; 
Winer, Gramm. § xvi. 3),- are common in the 
N. T. ; thus 6mvo<;, of thyine wood (Eev. xviii. 12), 
vaXivov, of glass, glassen (Eev. iv. 6), vaKlv0ivo<; 
(Eev. ix. 7), dxavdivo^: (Mark xv. 17). One of 
these is <TdpKivo<;, the only form of the word 
which classical antiquity recognized {aapxiKo^;, 
like the Latin 'camalis,' having been called out 
by the ethical necessities of the Church), and at 
^ Cor. iii 3 well rendered ' fleshy ;' that is, having 
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flesh for the substance and material of which it 
is made. I am not aware whether the word 
'fleshen' ever existed in the English language. 
If it had done so, and still survived, it would be 
better still; for * fleshy' may be 'camosus/ as 
undoubtedly may a-apKivo^ as well (Plato, Legg, 
X. 906 c ; Aristotle, JEthic. Nic. iii. 9. 3), while 
'fleshen' must be what adpKtvo^i means here, 
namely * cameus,' or made of flesh. Such a word 
may very probably have once existed in the 
language, a vast number of a like form having 
once been current, which have now passed away ; 
as, for example, 'stonen,' *hornen,' 'clayen' (all in 
Wiclifs Bible), 'threaden' (Shakespeare), 'tinnen' 
(Sylvester), 'milken,' 'breaden,' 'reeden,' with 
many more (see my English Past and Present, 
5th edit. p. 165 sqq.). Their perishing is to be 
regretted, for they were often by no means super- 
fluous. Thus we have given up 'stonen' and 
kept only ' stony,' while the Germans retain both 
' steinig ' and * steinem,' and find use for both ; 
as the Latin does for *lapidosus' and 'lapideus,' 
' saxosus ' and ' saxeus.' We might do the same 
for ' stony ' and ' stonen ;' a * stony ' field is a field 
in which stones are many, a * stqnen ' vessel would 
be a vessel made of stone. As" again, a * glassy ' 
sea is a sea resembling glass, a 'glassen' sea is 
a sea made of glass. And thus too 'fleshly,' 
' fleshy,' and ' fleshen,' would have been none too 
many, any more than are * earthly,' * earthy,' and. 
' earthen,' for all of which we are able to find tii&^s^ 
own proper employment. 
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'Fleshly' lusts ('camar is the word oftener 
employed in our Translation, but in fixing the 
relations between aapKiKo^ and aapK^vo^, it will 
be more convenient to employ 'fleshly' and 
* fleshy *) are lusts which move and stir in the 
ethical domain of the flesh, which have in that 
rebellious region of man's corrupt and fallen 
nature their source and spring. Such are the 
aapKLKoX iinOvfjLLcu (1 Pet. ii 11), and the man 
who is aapKiK6<; is the man allowing an undue 
preponderance of the aap^ ; which is in its place 
so long as it is under the dominion of the irvevfjia, 
but which becomes the source of all sin and all 
opposition to God so soon as the true positions of 
these two are reversed, and that rules which should 
have been ruled. But when St. Paul says of the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. iiL 1) that they were aapxivoi, 
he finds fault indeed with them; but the accu- 
sation is far less grave than if he had written 
aapKiKol instead. He does not intend hereby to 
charge them with positive active opposition to the 
Spirit of God — this is evident from the c»9 vrjinoL 
with which he proceeds to explain it — ^but only 
that they were intellectually as well as spiritually 
tarrying at the threshold of the faith ; making no 
progress, and content to remain where they were, 
when they might have been carried far onward by 
the mighty transforming powers of that Spirit 
which was freely given to them of God. He does 
not charge them in this word with being anti- 
spiritual, but only with being t^wspiritual, with 
being £esh and little more, when they might have 
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been much more. He goes on indeed, at verses 
3, 4, to charge them with the graver guilt of 
allowing the adp^ to work actively, as a ruling 
principle in them ; and he consequently changes 
his word. They were not a-apxivov alone, for no 
man and no Church can long tarry at this point, 
but arapKVKol as well, and, as such, full of " envying 
and strife and divisions " (ver. 3). 

In what manner our Translators should have 
marked the distinction between adpKvvo^ and 
aapfciKOf; here it is not so easy to suggest. It is 
most likely, indeed, that the difficulty did not so 
much as present itself to them, who probably 
accepted the received text, in which there was no 
variation of words. At 2 Cor. iii. 3 all was plain 
before them; the adpfcipai 7rXa/c€9 are, as they 
have given it well, the "fleshy tables of the 
heart f where Erasmus observes to the point that 
adpKivo^, not aapKVKo^, is used, ' ut materiam in- 
telligas, non qualitatem.' St. Paul is drawing 
a contrast between the tables of stone on which 
the law of Moses was written and the tables of 
flesh on which Christ's law is written, and exalt- 
ing the last over the first ; and so far from ' fleshy* 
there being a dishonourable epithet, it is a most 
honourable, serving as it does to set forth the 
superiority of the new Law over the old — ^the 
one graven on dead tables of stone, the other on 
the hearts of living men (cf Ezek. xi 19 ; xxxvi 
26 ; Jer. xxxi. 33). 
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§ xxiii. — TTvoi], TTvev/ia, ave^o<i. 

From the association into which irvev/xa is 
here brought, it will at once be evident that it 
is only proposed to deal with it in its natural and 
earthly, not at all in its supernatural and heavenly, 
meaning. It may be permitted, however, to ob- 
serve, by the way, that on the relations between 
irvoTj and irvevfia in this its higher sense there is 
a discussion in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xiii 22 ; 
cf. De Anim, et Huj, Orig, i 14. 19. The three 
words, as designating not things heavenly but 
things earthly, diflfer from one another exactly as, 
according to Seneca, do in the Latin 'aer,' 'spiritus,' 
'ventus ' (Nat Qu, v. 13) : ' Spiritum a vento motus^ 
separat ; vehementior enim spiritus ventus est ; 
invicem spiritus leviter fluens aer.' 

Uvoi] conveys the impression of a lighter, gentler, 
breath of air than irvevfia, as ' aura ' than ' ventus * 
(Pliny, Ep, v. 6 : ' Semper aer spiritu aliquo 
raovetur; frequentius tamen av/ras quam ventos. 
habet *) ; this is evident from the following words 
of Philo {Leg. Alley, i 14) : irvoriv Bi, aXX ov 
irvevfia eipr)K€V, co? hta<f>opa^ ovarii* to fiev yap 
TTvevfia vevorjTac Kara rrjv la-^vv koI €VTOvlav 
fcal Svvafivv fj hk ttpotj cw? &v avpd rk i<m xal 
avaffv/ilaai,^ ^pefiala seal irpaeia. It may be 
urged as against this, that in one of the only two 
places where ttvotj occurs in the N. T., namely 
Acts ii. 2, the epithet ^tala is attached to it, and 

^ So quoted in Doderlein; but the edition of Seneca before 
me reads ^modua.* 
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it plainly is used of a strong and vehement wind 
(c£ Job xxxvii. 9). But, as De Wette has ob- 
served, this may be sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that it was necessary to reserve TrveO/^a 
for the higher gift of which this irvoi] was the 
sign and symbol ; and it would have introduced, 
if not confusion, yet certainly a repetition, for 
many reasons to have been avoided, to have em- 
ployed that word hera 

Ilvev/ia is seldom used in the N. T., indeed 
only twice, namely at John iii. 8 ; Heb. i. 7 (in 
this last place not certainly), for wind ; but in the 
Septuagint often, as at Gen. viii 1 ; Ezek. xxxvii 
9 ; Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of HT) in this 
last passage by 'spirit,' and not, as so often, by 
'wind' (Job i 19 ; Ps. cxlviii. 8), in our English 
Version, is to be regretted, obscuring as it does the 
remarkable connexion between these words of the 
Preacher and our Lord's words at John iiL 8. 
He, who ever moves in the sphere and region of 
the 0. T., in those words of his, " The wind bloweth 
where it listeth," takes up the words of the 
Preacher, " Thou knowest not what is the way of 
the vnnd/* who had thus already indicated of what 
higher mysteries these courses of the winds, not 
to be traced by man, were the symbol. Uvevfia 
is foimd often in the Septuagint in connexion with 
irvo^, but this generally in a figurative sense : Job 
xxxiii. 3 ; Isai. ylii, 5 ; Ivii. 16 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 16 
(irvofj irvevfjbaro^), 

'Ai/e/io?, etymologically identical with ' venfe^ia' 
and 'wind/ is the strong, oftexi^\m<^^ ^^ \Kas5^^- 
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tuous, wind (1 Kia xix. 11 ; Job i. 19 ; Matt. viL 
25 ; John vi 18 ; Acts xxvii 14 ; Jam. iii. 4 ; 
Plutarch, Free, Conj. 12). It is interesting and 
instructive to observe that our Lord, or rather the 
inspired reporter of his conversation with Nico- 
demus, 'which itself no doubt took place in 
Aramaic, uses not ai/e/109, but irvevfia, as has been 
noted already, when he would seek analogies in 
the natural world for the mysterious movements, 
not to be traced by human eye, of the Holy Spirit ; 
and this, doubtless, because there is nothing fierce 
or violent, but all measured in his operation ; 
while on the other hand, when St. Paul would 
describe men violently blown about and tempested 
in a sea of error, it is KKvhayvil^ofievoi, koX irepi- 
<f)€p6fi€vob iravrl avifjutp r?}? SvSaa-KoXia^ (Ephes. 
iv. 14 ; cf. Jude 12 with 2 Pet. ii. 17). 



§ xxiv. — SoKi/jid^Q), iretpdt^to. 

These words occur not seldom together, as at 
2 Cor. xiii 5 ; Ps. xxv. 2 ; xciv. 10 (at Heb. iii 9 
the better reading is iv BoKtfiaa{a) ; but though 
both in our English Version are rendered ' prove ' 
(John vi. 6 ; Luke xiv. 19), both 'try' (Eev. iL 2 ; 

1 Cor. iii. 13), both 'examine' (1 Cor. xi. 28; 

2 Cor. xiii. 5), they are not therefore perfectly 
synonymous. In BoKifid^€iv, which has four other 
renderings in our Version, — namely, 'discern' 
(Luke xii 56); 'like' (Eom. i. 28); 'approve' 
(Rom. ii. 18); 'allow' (Eom. xiv. 22), — lies ever 
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the notion of proving a thing whether it be 
worthy to he received or not, being, as it is, nearly 
connected with Bixcadac, In classical Greek it 
is the technical word for putting money, to the 
SoKijiT] or proof, by aid of the BoKifiiov or test 
(Plato, Timceus, 65 c ; Plutarch, Def, Orac, 21) ; 
that which endures this proof being 8o/c«/i09, that 
which fails aBoKi/ioiSy which words it will be weU 
to recollect are not, at least immediately, connected 
with SoKifid^€Lv, but with Bexj^aOai, Eesting on 
the fact that this proving is through fire (1 Cor. 
iii 13), BoKLfid^eiv and irvpovv are often found 
together (Ps. xcv. 9 ; Jer. ix, 4). As employed in 
the N. T., the word will in almost every case 
imply that the proof is victoriously surmounted, 
the proved is also approved (2 Cor. viii. 8 ; 1 Thess. 
ii. 4 ; 1 Tim. iii 10), just as in English we speak 
of tried men (= BeBoxtfiaa-fiivoi), meaning not 
merely those who have been tested, but who have 
stood the test. It is then very nearly equivalent 
to a^tovv (1 Thess. ii. 4 ; cf. Plutarch, Thesevs, 12). 
Sometimes the word will advance even a step 
further, and signify not merely to approve the 
proved, but to select or choose the approved 
(Xenophon, Anah, iii. 3. 12 ; cf. Eom. i. 18). 

But on Bofcifid^eiv there not merely for the most 
part follows a coming victoriously out of the trial, 
but also it is implied that the trial was itself 
made in the expectation and hope that so it would 
be ; at all events, with no contrary hope or expec- 
tation. The ore is not thrown into the fining pot — 
and this is the image which continually underlies 
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the use of the word in the Old Testament (Zech. 

xiiL 9 ; Prov. viii. 10 ; xviL 3 ; xxvii. 21 ; Ps. Ixv. 

10 ; Jer. ix. 7 ; Sirac. ii 5 ; Wisd. iii 6 ; c£ 1 Pet. 

i. 7) — e?:cept in the expectation and belief that, 

whatever of dross may be found mingled with it, 

yet it is not all dross, but that some good metal, 

and better now than before, will come forth from 

the fiery trial (Heb. xii. 5—11 ; 2 Mace. vL 12—16). 

It is ever so with the proofs to which He who 

sits as a Eefiner in his Church submits his 

own ; his intention in these being ever, not indeed 

to find his saints pure gold (for that He knows 

they are not), but to make them such ; to purge 

out their dross, never to show that they are all 

dross. As such, He is ioKi/jbaoTt)^ r&v fcapSi&v 

(1 Thess. ii. 4 ; Jer. xi 20 ; Ps. xvi. 4) ; as such. Job 

could say of Him, using another equivalent word, 

Si€Kpcv€ fi€ &(nr€p TO 'xpvaiov. To Him as. such 

his people pray, in words like those of Abelard, 

expounding the sixth petition of the Lord's Prayer, 

* Da ut per tentationem probemur, non reprobemur.* 

And here is the point of divergence between the 

use of BoKifjbd^eiv and Treipd^eiv, as will be plain 

when the second of these words has been a little 

considered. 

This putting to the proof may have quite 
another intention, as it may have quite another 
issue and end, than those which have been just 
described ; nay, it certainly will have such in the 
case of the false-hearted, and those who, seemingly 
belonging to God, had yet no root of the matter 
in tbeimelves. Being proved or tempted, they 
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■will appear to be what they have always been ; 
and this fact, though it does not overrule all the 
uses of TTcipd^eiv, does yet predominantly affect 
the use of the word. It lies not of necessity in it 
that it should oftenest possess an evil significa- 
tion, and imply a making trial with the intention 
and hope of entangling the person so tried in sin. 
Uetpd^eiv, connected with 'perior,' 'experior/ 
irelp(Oy means properly no more than to make an 
experience of {irelpav \a/i^dv€iv, Heb. xi 29, 36), 
to pierce or search into (thus of the wicked it is 
said, ireipa^ovai ddvarov, Wisd. ii. 25 ; c£ xii. 26 ; 
Ecclus. xxxix. 4) ; or to attempt (Acts xvi. 7 ; 
xxiv. 6). But the word came next to signify the 
trying intentionally and with the purpose of dis- 
covering what of good or evil, of power or weak- 
ness, was in a person or thing (Matt. xvi. 1 ; xix. 
3 ; xxii. 18 ; 1 Kin, x. 1) ; or, where this was 
already known to the trier, discovering the same 
to the tried themselves ; as when St. Paul ad- 
dresses the Corinthians, eai/rov? Trei/oafere, " try," 
or as we have it, "examine yourselves" (2 Cor. 
xiii 5). It is thus that sinners are said to tempt 
God (Matt. iv. 7 [eKTreipd^eiv] ; Acts v. 9 ; 1 Cor. 
X. 9 ; Wisd. i 2), putting Him to the proof, re- 
fusing to believe Him on his own word or till He 
has shown his power. At this stage, too, of the 
word's history and successive usages we must 
arrest it, when we affirm of God that He tempts 
(Heb. xi. 17 ; cf Gea xxii. 1 ; Exod. xv. 25 ; 
Deut. xiii. 3). In no other sense or intentions, ^^vx^ 
He try or tempt men (Jam. i. \^^ \ \>vii;» \i^^iay^afe 
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He does tempt in this sense {jvfiva<ria^ %apli/ 
fcai avappTjaew^y (Ecumenius), and because of the 
self-knowledge which may be won through these 
temptations, — so that men may, and often do, come 
out of them holier, humbler, stronger than they 
were when they entered in,i^St. James is able to 
say, " Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations" (i 2 ; ct-ver. 12). The word itself, 
however, does not stop here. The melancholy fact 
that men so often break down under temptation 
gives to ireipd^eiv a predominant sense of putting 
to the proof with the intention and the hope that 
they may break down ; and thus the word is 
constantly applied to the temptations of Satan 
(Matt. iv. 1 ; 1 Cor. vii 5 ; Eev. ii. 10), which are 
always made with such intention, he himself 
bearing the name of The Tempter (Matt. iv. 3; 
1 Thess. iii. 5), and evermore approving himself 
as such (Gen. iii 1, 4, 5 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 1). 

We may say then in conclusion, that while 
ireipdt^eiv may be used, but exceptionally, of God, 
ioKijid^eLv could not be used of Satan, seeing that 

^ Augustine {Serm, Ixxi. c. 10) : * In eo quod dictum est, 
Deus neminem tentat, non omni sed quodam tentationis 
modo Deus neminem tentare intelligendus est: ne falsum 
sit illud quod scriptum est, Tentat vos Dominus Deus vester 
[Deut. xiii. 3] ; et ne Christum negemus Deum, vel dicamus 
falsum Evaugelium, ubi legimus quia interrogabat discipulum, 
tentans eum [Job. vi. 5]. Est enim tentatio adducens pec* 
catum, qua Deus neminem tentat; et est tentatio probans 
fidem, qua et Deus tentare dignatur.' Cf. Serm. ii. c. 3 : 
'Deus tentat ut doceat; diabolus tentat, ut decipiat.' Cf. 
/Si?rm. IviL c. 9. 
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he never proves that he may approve, or tests that 
he may accept. 



^o4>la, ^povqai^y ^vSycri^ all occur together, Dan. 
i. 4, 1 7. They are all ascribed to God, {<f>p6v7)aL<; 
not in the N. T., for Ephes. i. 8 is not in point) ; 
ao(f>La and yv&ai<;, Eom. xi. 33 ; (f)p6vi]ai^ and 
<7o<f>ia, Prov. iii 19 ; Jer. x. 12. There have been 
various efforts to draw the exact lines of distinc- 
tion between them. These, however they may vary 
in detail, have this in common, that ao<f>ia is always 
recognized as expressing the highest and noblest, 
as indeed it must, being, as it is commonly de- 
clared, the knowledge of things divine and human, 
©ewuv Koi dvdpooirivcap Trpayfidrcav iiriarrfp^ri, 
Clemens of Alexandria defines it {Pcedag. ii. 2), but 
adds elsewhere, koX t&v tovtohv alrimv (Strom, 
i. 5), following herein the Stoic definition.^ Augus- 
tine distinguishes between it and yvcoat^ as follows 
(De Div. Qy/Bst. ii qu. 2), ' Haec ita disceini solent, 
ut sapientia \coif)la\ pertineat ad intellectum aeter- 
norum, scientia [yvoxrisi] vero ad ea quae sensibus 
corporis experimur ;' and for a much fuller discus- 
sion see De Trin. xii. 22 — 24 ; xiv. 3. Very much 
the same is said in regard of the relation between 
Go^ia and <l)p6vrjat^. Thus Philo, who defines 

^ On the relation of <f)iKoa'o<l>ia (iirirqBevo'is o*o<{>ta«^^Ve^a^ 
De Cong. Erud, Grat. xiv.) to ao({>ia ae^ CXesaeoa, SlTQm.V"^* 
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if>p6vri<TL<; as the mean between cunning and folly, 
fiearj TravovpyCa^ koX jKopla^ <f)p6vrj(n^ (Qtwd Deus. 
Imm. 35), gives elsewhere the distinction between 
it and (ro<f>ia {Be Prcem. et Po&n. 14) : Xoipia fiky yap 
7rpo9 Oepaireiav ©eoO, (f>p6vrjaL^ Sk Trpo? avdpaoTrivov 
fiiqv Stolfcrjaiv. This was the familiar and recog- 
nized distinction, as witness the words of Cicero (Be 
Off. ii 43) ; 'Princeps omnium virtutum est ilia sa- 
pientia quam ao<f>Lav Grseci vocant. Prudentiam 
enim, quam Grseci (f>p6v7j<nv dicunt, aliam quan- 
dam intelligimus, quse est rerum expetendarum, 
fugiendarumque scientia; ilia autem sapientia, 
quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum atque 
humanarum scientia :* cf. Ttisc. iv. 26. In all this 
he is following in the steps of Aristotle, who thus 
defines ^povr^ai^ {Ethic. Nic, vi. 5. 4) : i^i^ aXrfdri^ 
/i€Ta \6yov Trpa/CTLKrf irepl ra apOpdir^ ar^aQib 
KoiX KaKCL. It wiU be seen from these references 
and quotations, that the Christian Fathers have 
drawn their distinction between these words from 
the schools of heathen philosophy, with only such 
deepening of their meaning as must necessarily 
follow when the ethical terms of a lower are 
assumed into the service of a higher. 

We may say boldly that ao<f>la is never in Scrip- 
ture ascribed to other than God or good men, except 
in an ironical sense, with the express addition, or 
subaudition, of rov koo-jiov tovtov (1 Cor. i 20), 
Tov al&vo^ TOVTOV (1 Cor. ii. 6), or some such words 
(2 Cor. i 12) ; nor are any of the children of this 
world called aoipol except with this tacit or ex- 
pressed addition (Luke x. 21) ; they are in fact the 
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<l>daKovT€fs elvai ao<f>oi of Eom. i 22. For, indeed, 
if <To<f>La includes the striving after the best ends 
as well the using of the best means (cf. Aristotle, 
Ethic. Nic, vi. 7. 3), there can be no wisdom dis- 
joined from goodness, even as Plato had said long 
ago (Menex, 19) : irdaa iiriaTTJfir) 'XJ^pi^ofihrj Bikol- 
oavvrj^ KoX r^? aX\r)^ dp€T7](;, iravovpyla ov ao<f>la 
<l>aLV€Tar cf. Ecclus. xix. 20, 22, a fine parallel The 
true antithesis to <To<f>6^ is avorjro^ (Eom. i 14). The 
davvero^ need not be more than intellectually de- 
ficient, but in the dvorjro^ there is always a moral 
fault which lies at the root of the intellectual, 
the V0U9, the highest knowing power in man, the 
organ by which divine things are known and ap- 
prehended, being the ultimate seat of the error. 
Thus compare Luke xxiv. 25 (c& dvorjroi koI 
^pahm Ty /capSla) ; Gal. v. 1, 3 ; 1 Tim. vi 9 ; 
Tit. iii 3 ; in every one of which places the word 
has a moral tinge : it is the foolishness which is 
akin too and is derived from wickedness, even as 
ao^ia is the wisdom which is akin to goodness. 

But ^povffai^, being a right use and application 
of the <f)p'^y, is a fieaov. It may be akin to ao<f>(a 
(Prov. X. 23), — they are interchangeably used by 
Plato, Conv, 202 a, — ^but it may also be akin to 
^n-avovpjia (Job v. 13; Wisd. xvii. 7). It skil- 
fully adapts its means to the attainment of the 
desired ends, but whether the ends themselves are 
good, of this the word affirms nothing. On the 
diflferent kinds of <f)p6vrjai^, and the very diflferent 
senses in which it is employed, see Basil the Great, 
Horn, in Prine. Prov. § 6 ; cf. AxiatoWa.BMl.V*^- 
I 
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It is true that on the only two occasions when 
<l)p6vrjatf: occurs in the N. T. {iv <l>povqa'ec Sctcaiav, 
Luke L 17 ; <TO(l>ia koX (fypovqaet, Ephes. i 8), it 
is used of a laudable prudence, but for all this 
(I>puv7jat9 is not wisdom, nor <f>p6vi^o<i wise; so 
that Augustine {De Oen. ad Lit xL 2) has right 
when he objects to the ' sapientissimus ' with which 
some Latin Version had rendered the (f)povvfJuiraTo^ 
applied to the serpent at Gen. iii 1, saying, ' Abu- 
sione nominis sapientia dicitur in malo ; ' c£ Con. 
Oaud. i. 5. And the same objection, as has been 
often urged, holds good against the ''vnse^ as ser- 
pents" (Matt. x. 16), ''wiser than the children of 
light" (Luke xvL 8), of our Version. 

On the distinction between ao^la and yv&<n^ 
Bengel has the following note (Onomon, in 1 Cor. 
12) : 'Illud certum, quod, ubi Deo ascribuntur, in 
solis objectis differunt ; vid. Eom. xi 33. Ubi fideli- 
bus tribuuntur, sapientia \aoi^ia\ magis in longum, 
latum, profundum et altum penetrat, qu8un cognitio 
[7vw<rt9]. Cognitio est quasi visus; sapientia 
visus cum sapore; cognitio, rerum agendarum, 
sapientia, rerum aeternarum ; quare etiam sapientia 
non dicitur abroganda, 1 Cor. xiii. 8.' 

On the difference between yv&at^ and iirl'yvtoai^, 
it will be sufficient to say that the hrl in the latter 
must be regarded as intensive, giving to the com- 

* The Old Italic runs perhaps into the opposite extreme, 
rendering <f)p6vifioi here by ' astuti ; ' which, however, it must 
be remembered, had not in the later Latin at all so evil a 
subaudition as it had in the classical ; so Augustine (^. 167. 6) 
assures us. 
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pound word a greater strength than the simple 
possessed ; thus iirijjLeXiofiai, eTrtvoica, eTraicrdd- 
vofiai : and, by the same rule, if yvcoai^ is ' cog- 
nitio/ ' kenntniss,' iTrlryvaxn^ is 'major exactiorque 
cognitio' (Grotius), ' erkennfcniss/ a deeper and 
more intimate knowledge and acquaintance ; not 
recognition, in the Platonic sense of knowledge ; 
a reminiscence, as distinct from cognition, if we 
might use that word; which Jerome, on Ephes. 
iv. 13, and some moderns, have affirmed. St. Paul, 
it will be remembered, exchanges the yiyvaxTKo), 
which expresses his present and fragmentary know- 
ledge, for iTTLyvdoaofiat, when he would express 
his future intuitive and complete knowledge (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12). It is difficult to see how this should 
have been preserved in the English Version ; our 
Translators have made no attempt to preserve it ; 
Bengel does so by aid of ' nosco ' and ' pemoscam,' 
and Culverwell {Spiritual Optics, p. 180) has the 
following note: ' 'E7rt7Vft)<r*9 and jv&ai^ differ. 
^KTriyvmai^ is 17 /lera ttjp 7rp(OTrjv yv&aiv tov 
irparffiaro^ TravreX?;? Kara Svvafjuv KaravoTfav^. 
It is bringing me better acquainted with a thing 
I knew before ; a more exact viewing of an object 
that I saw before afar off. That little portion of 
knowledge which we had here shall be much 
improved, our eye shall be raised to see the same 
things more strongly and clearly.' All St. Paul's 
uses of iirlyvoDac^i justify and bear out this distinc- 
tion (Rom. i. 28 ; iii. 20 ; x. 2 ; Eph. iv. 1 3 ; Phil. i. 9 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25). 



I 2 
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§ xxvL — XaXicOy \iy(o (\dki,d, X0709). 

In dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we 
ought plainly not to concern ourselves with such 
earlier, or even cotemporary, uses of the words 
which we are discriminating, as lie altogether 
outside of its sphere, when these uses do not illus- 
trate, and have not aflFected, the scriptural employ- 
ment of the words. It will follow from this that 
all those contemptuous uses of XaXelv as to talk 
at random, as one with no door to his lips might 
do ; of \a\id as chatter (axpaaia \6yov aXojo^, 
Plato, Dejin, 416) — for I cannot believe that we 
are to find this at John iv. 42 — ^may be dismissed 
and set aside. The antithesis of the line of 
Eupolis, 

XaXciy apicrroSf dbwaTaraTos Xcyciv, 

does not help us, nor touch the distinction between 
the words which we seek to draw out. What that 
distinction is, may in this way be made clear. 
There are two leading aspects under which speech 
may be contemplated. It may, first, be contem- 
plated as the articulate utterance of human lan- 
guage, in contrast with the absence of this, from 
whatever cause springing ; whether from choice, as 
in those who hold their peace, when they might 
speak ; or from the present undeveloped condition of 
the organs and faculties, as in the case of infants 
(vtJTTLoi) ; or from natural defects, as in the case 
of those born dumb ; or from the fact of speech 
Jfing bejond the sphere of the powers with which 
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as creatures they have been endowed, as in the 
lower animals. This is one aspect of speech, 
namely articulated words, as distinguished from 
silence, or from animal cries. But, secondly, speech 
may be regarded as the orderly linking and knit- 
ting together in connected discourse of the inward 
thoughts and feelings of the mind, * verba legere 
et lecta ac selecta apte coDglutinare ' (Valcknaer ; 
cf. Donaldson, CratyluSy 453). The first is \a\elv 
= 15*T[> ^1^® German ' lallen,' * loqui,' * sprechen/ 
to speak ; the second Xiyeiv = ^D^i, ' dicere,' * re- 
den,' to discourse. 

Thus the dumb man, restored to human speech, 
i\dX7)<r€ (Matt. ix. 33 ; Luke xL 14 ; cf. xil 22), 
the Evangelists fitly employing this word, for they 
are not concerned with relating what the man said, 
but only with the fact that he who before was 
dumb, was now able to employ his organs of speech. 
So too, it is always XaXeXv yXdoaa-aK; (Mark xvi. 
17 ; Acts ii. 4 ; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what 
those in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact 
of this new utterance itself, and quite irrespective 
of the burden of it, to which the sacred narrators 
would caU our attention ; even as XaXelv may be 
ascribed to God Himself, (it is so more than once 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as at i. 1, 2,) where 
the point is rather his speaking to men than what 
it may have been that He spake. 

But if in \aXelv the fact of uttering human 
words is the prominent notion, in Xiyeiv it is the 
words uttered, and that these are correlative to 
reasonable thoughts within tke \>x^^s>\, oi '^J^^ ^^~ 
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terer. Thus while the parrot or talking automaton 
(Eev. xiiL 15) may be said, though even they not 
without a certain impropriety, XaXeiv, seeing they 
produce sounds imitative of human speech ; yet 
seeing that there is nothing behind these soimds, 
they could never be said Xiyetv ; for in the \eyevv 
lies ever the evvoia, or thought of the mind, as the 
correlative and complement to the words on the 
lips. Of ^pd^€iv in like manner (it only occurs 
twice in the N. T., Matt, xiii 36 ; xv. 15), Plutarch 
affirms that it could not, but \a\eiv could, be pre- 
dicated of monkeys and dogs : XaXovtrb yap oSrot, 
ov ^pd^ovac Se {De Plac, Phil, v. 20). 

In the innumerable passages where the words 
occur together, I refer especially to such phrases as 
iXaKr)a€ Xeytov and the like (Matt. ix. 33 ; Luke 
xi. 14 ; cf. 7<xi\r]0€U X0709, Heb. ii 2), each is true 
to its own meaning, as just asserted. 'EXaXiyae 
expresses the fact of opening the mouth to speak, 
as opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xviii 9) ; 
Xiytov proceeds to declare what the speaker actually 
said. Nor is there, I believe, any passage in the 
N. T. where the distinction between them has not 
been observed. Thus at Eom. xv. 18 ; 1 Cor. xi 
17; 1 Thess. i 8, there is no difficulty in giving 
to "KaXelv its proper meaning; indeed all these 
passages gain rather than lose when this is done. 
At Eom. iii. 19 there is an instructive exchange of 
the words. 

AaXid and X0709 in the N. T. are true to the 
distinction here traced. How completely TuiXid, 
no less than XaXelv, has put off every slighting 
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sense, is abundantly clear from the fact that on 
one occasion it, as well as \6709, is claimed by 
the Lord Himself (John viii 43 ; cf. Ps. xviii. 4). 
This passage in St. John deserves especial atten- 
tion, as in it these two words occur in a certain 
opposition to one another, and in the seizing of 
the distinction intended between them must lie the 
right understanding of what the Lord here says. 
What He intended by varying XaXui and X0709 
has been very differently understood. Some, as 
Augustine, though commenting on the passage, 
have omitted to notice the variation. Others, like 
Olshausen, have noticed, only to deny that it had 
any significance. Others again, admitting the sig- 
nificance, have failed to draw it rightly out. It is 
clear that, as a failing to understand his speech 
(\aXid) is traced up to a refusing to hear his word 
(\0709), this last, as the root and ground of the 
mischief, must be the deeper, the anterior thing. 
To hear his word, must be to give room to his 
truth in the heart. They who will not do this 
must fail to understand his XaXidy the outward 
utterance of his teaching. In other words, they 
that are of God hear God*s words, his pijfiaTa, = 
\a\id here,^ (John viii 47 ; xviii. 37), which they 
that are not of God do not and cannot hear. Me- 
lancthon : ' Qui veri sunt Dei filii et domestici non 
possunt paternse domiis ignorare linguam.' 

^ Philo makes the distinction of the \6yos and the pfjfia to 
be that of the whole and the part, Le^. Alleg. iii. 61 : t6 hk 
pfifia fitpos Xoyov. 
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§ xxvii. — a7ro\vT/)ft)a'i9, KaraXXxvyi], IXaafio^, 

Theke are three grand circles of images, by aid 
of which it is sought in the Scriptures of the N". T. 
to set forth to us the inestimable benefits of Christ's 
death and passion. Transcending, as these benefits 
do, all human thought, and failing to find any- 
where a perfectly adequate expression in human 
language, they must still be set forth by the help 
of language, and through the means of human 
relations. Here, as in other similar cases, what 
the Scripture does is to approach the central truth 
from different quarters ; to seek to set it forth not 
on one side but on many, that so these may seve- 
rally supply the deficiency of one another, and 
that moment of the truth which one does not ex- 
press, another may. The words placed at the head 
of this article, aTroXvTptoac^ or redemption, KaraX- 
XajT] or reconciliation, iXaafjuo^ or propitiation, are 
the capital words summing up three such families 
of images ; to one or other of which almost every 
word directly bearing on this work of our salva- 
tion through Chiist may be more or less remotely 
referred. 

To speak first of dwoXvTpcaaif:, which form, 
and not \vTpa>ai^, St. Paul invariably employs, 
\vTp(oac<; occurring only at Luke i. 68 ; ii. 38 ; 
Heb. ix. 12, — Chrysostom upon Eom. iii. 24, draw- 
ing attention to this, observes that by this dwb the 
Apostle would express the completeness of our re- 
demption in Christ Jesus, which no later bondage 
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should follow : Kal ov^ aTrXw? elwe, XvTpdxrecD^, 
aX)C a7ro\vT/)ftJ(7€fi)?, ©? fir)K€Ti 'qfid^ iiraveXdeiv 
nraXiv iirX rrjv axnrjv hovkeiav. In this no doubt 
he has right, and there is the same force in the airo 
of airoKaraXKaaaeiv (Ephes. ii. 1 6 ; CoL i. 20, 22), 
which is 'proTsus reconciliare ;' see Fritzsche on 
Eom. V. 10. Both airoXvTpoiaL^ (which nowhere 
occurs in the Septuagint, but dwdkvTpoot) twice, 
Exod. xxi. 8 ; Zeph. iii. 1), and XuTpwat? are late 
words in the Greek language. Eost and Palm 
(Lex.) give no earlier authority for them than Plu- 
tarch {Pomp. 24), while Xvt/xjdtiJ? seems to be 
peculiar to the Greek Scriptures (Ps. xviii. 15 ; 
Acts vii. 35), and such writings as are dependant 
upon them. 

When Theophylact defines airoXirpoiai^ as tj 
airo T^9 al'x^aXcoaia^ iTravd/cXrjo'i^y he omits one 
most important moment of the word, and one con- 
stituting the central notion of it, as indeed of our 
word 'redemption' no less; for airoXvTptoaL^ is 
not recall from captivity merely, as he would imply, 
but recall from captivity thrcmgh a price paid ; 
cf Origen on Eom. iii 24. The idea of deliverance 
through a price paid, though in actual use it may 
sometimes fall away from words of this family 
(thus see Ps. cxxxiv. 24), is yet central to them. 
Let us keep this in mind, and we shall find con- 
nect themselves with airo\vTpa>ai,^ a whole group 
of most significant words ; not only Xvrpov (Matt. 
XX. 28 ; Mark x. 45) ; avTiXvrpov (1 Tim. ii. 6) ; 
Xvrpovv (Tit. ii 14 ; 1 Pet. i IS) ; Xvrpeoaif: (Heb. 
ix. 12) ; but dyopd^eip (1 Cor. vi 20) and e^ar^^^o.- 
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^€iv (1 Pet. i. 19 ; Luke i 74) : here indeed is a 
point of contact with the iXaafio^, for the Xvrpoy 
paid in this aTroXvrpaxrt^, is identical with the 
7rpoa(f>opd or Ova la by which that IXaafio^ is 
eflFected. Not to say that there also link them- 
selves with aTToXurpfiXTf? all those passages which 
speak of sin as slavery, and of sinners as slaves 
(John vi. 17, 20 ; viii. 34 ; 2 Pet. ii 19) ; of de- 
liverance from sin as freedom, cessation of bondage 
(John viii. 33, 36 ; Eom. viii. 21 ; GaL v. 1). 

KaraWa^rj, occurring four times in the N. T. 
only occurs twice in the Septuagint. On one of 
these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 5, it does not 
come into consideration, meaning simply exchange ; 
but at 2 Mace. v. 20 it is employed in the N. T. 
sense, being opposed to the oprfif rov &€0Vy and 
expressiDg the reconciliation, the eif/iiveui of GU)d 
to his people. While BuiWayi] (Ecclus. xxii. 28 ; 
xxvii. 21), and BiaWdaaeiv (in the N. T. only at 
Matt. V. 24 ; cf. Judg. xix. 3) are the more frequent 
words in the earlier and more classical periods of 
the language,^ still the grammarians are wrong who 
denounce KaTaWarfrj and KaraXKaaaeiv as words 
avoided by tliose who wrote the language in its 
highest purity. None need be ashamed of words 
which found favour with -^schylus {Sept, con. 
Theb. 767); and Plato {Phced, 69 a). Fritzsche 
(on Eom. v. 10) has a valuable note disposing of 
Tittman's fanciful distinction between KarcCKKda- 
aeiv and BuiWdaaeiv, 

* Christ according to Clement of Alexandria (Coh. ad Gen. 
10), is diaXXafcr^9 Ktu aarflp riyL&y. 
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The Christian xaraWayTJ has two sides. It is 
first a reconciliation, 'quS, Deus nos sibi recon- 
ciliavit/ laid aside his holy anger against our sins, 
and received us into favour, a reconciliation efifected 
once for all for us by Christ upon his cross ; so 
2 Cor. V. 18, 19 ; Eom. v. 10 ; in which last passage 
KaraXKaaaeadac is a pure passive, * ab eo in 
gratiam recipi apud quern in odio fueris.' But 
KaToWayi] is secondly and subordinately the re- 
conciliation, ' qua nos Deo reconciliamur,' the daily 
deposition, under the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
of the enmity of the old man toward God. In 
this passive middle sense KaraWdaaeadai is used, 
2 Cor. V. 20 ; and c£ 1 Cor. vii 11. All attempts 
to make this, the secondary meaning of the word, 
to be the primary, rest not on an unprejudiced 
exegesis, but on a foregone determination to get 
rid of the reality of God's anger against sin. 
With KaraXTixiyT] connects . itself all that lan- 
guage of Scripture which describes sin as a state 
of enmity {ex^pa) with God (Eom. viii. 7 ; Eph. 
ii. 15; Jam. iv. 4); and sinners as enemies to 
Him and alienated from Him (Eom. v. 10 ; Col. 
i. 21) ; Christ on the cross as the Peace, and maker 
of peace between God and man (Ephes. ii 14 ; 
CoL i. 20) ; all such language as this, " Be ye re- 
conciled with God" (2 Cor. v. 20). 

Before leaving KaraWayij it may be well to 
observe, that the exact relations between it and 
IXaa-fio^, which will have to be considered next, 
are somewhat confused for the English reader, from 
the fact that the word ' atonement^' by ^^V^rJcl ^^^qx. 
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Translators have rendered KaraXKa^ri on one of 
the four occasions upon which it occurs in the 
N. T., namely Eom. v. 11, has gradually shifted its 
meaning. It has done this so effectually, that if 
the translation were now for the first time to be 
made, and words to be employed in their present 
sense and not in their past, it is plain that it would 
be a much fitter rendering of IXaafiof;, the notion 
of propitiation, which we shall find the central 
one of this word, always lying in our present use 
of 'atonement/ It was not so once; when our 
Translation was made, it signified, as innumerable 
examples prove, reconciliation, or the making up 
of a foregoing enmity ; all its uses in our early 
literature justifying the etymology now sometimes 
called into question, that * atonement ' is * at-one- 
ment,' and therefore = reconciliation: and con- 
sequently then, although not now, the proper 
rendering of KaraWq^i] (see my Select Glossary, 
s.w. 'atone,* 'atonement'). 

'ITuLcr/io^ occurs only twice in the N". T., both 
times in the First Epistle of St. John (ii. 2 ; iv. 10). 
I am inclined to think that the excellent word 
' propitiation,' by which our Translators have ren- 
dered it, did not exist in the language when the 
earlier Eeformed Versions were made. Tyndale, 
the Geneva, and Cranmer have "to make agree- 
ment/' instead of " to be the propitiation" at the 
first of these places ; " He that obtaineth grace " 
at the second. In the same way tKaa-Tripiov, 
which we, though I think wrongly, have also ren- 
dered ' propitiation ' (Eom. iii. 25), is rendered in 
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translations which share in what I conceive our 
error " the obtainer of mercy " (Cranmer), * a paci- 
fication ' (Geneva) ; and first * propitiation ' in the 
Eheims — the Latin tendencies of this translation 
giving it boldness to transfer this word from the 
Vulgate. 'I\aafi6<; is of rare use also in the 
Septuagint, but in such passages as Num. v. 8 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 27; 2 Mace. iii. 33, it is being pre- 
pared for the higher employment which it shall 
obtain in the N. T. Connected with iXeoxs, 'pro- 
pitius/ iXaxTKeaOaL, * placare/ ' iram avertere/ ' ex 
irato mitem reddere/ it is by Hesychius explained, 
not incorrectly indeed (for see Dan. ix. 9 ; Ps. 
cxxix. 4), but inadequately, by the following syno- 
nyms, evfiiveia, avyx<of>V<^^^> SiaXkar/^, KaraX- 
Xayi], TrpaoTTjq — ^inadequately, because in none of 
these does there lie what is constant in tKaafi6% 
namely that the evfiiveia or goodwill has been 
gained by means of some offering or other, 
'placamen.' The word is more comprehensive 
than iKdoTf)*;, which Grotius proposes as equiva- 
lent to it. Christ does not propitiate alone, as 
that word would say, but at once propitiates, and 
is Himself the propitiation ; being, to speak in the 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the 
oflFering of Himself both at once, ap^f'^pev^ and 
Bvala or 7rpoa<j>opd, for the two functions of priest 
and sacrifice, which were divided, and of necessity 
divided, in the typical sacrifices of the law, met 
and were united in Him, the sin-offering by and 
through whom the just anger of God against our 
sins was appeased, and God was renda^t^^ ^^5^- 
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pitious to US once more. AD. this the word 
i\aafi6(;, applied to Him, declares. 

It will be seen that with IXaafio^ connect them- 
selves a larger group of words and images than 
with either of the words preceding — all, namely, 
which set forth the benefits of Christ's death as a 
propitiation of God, even as all which speak of 
Him as a sacrifice, an offering (Ephes. v. 2 ; 
Heb. X. 14 ; 1 Cor. v. 7), as the Lamb of God 
(John i 29, 36 ; 1 Pet. i 19), as the Lamb slain 
(Eev. V. 6, 8), and a little more remotely, but still 
in a lineal consequence from these last, all which 
describe Him as washing us in his blood (Eev. 
i 5). As compared with KaraWayi] (which is 
equivalent to the German Versohnung), IXaafic^ 
(which is equivalent to Versuhnung) is the deeper 
word, goes more to the central heart of things. 
If we had only KaTaWar/rj and the group of words 
and images which cluster round it, to set forth the 
benefits of the death of Christ, these would indeed 
describe that we were enemies, and by that death 
were made friends ; but how made friends Kar- 
aWayi] would not describe at all. It would not 
of itself necessarily imply satisfaction, propitiation, 
the daysman, the Mediator, the High Priest ; all 
which in iXaafiof; are involved. I conclude this 
discussion with Bengel's excellent note on Eom. 
iii. 24 : ' iXaafio^ (expiatio sive propitiatio) et 
aTToXvTptfXTL^ (redemtio) est in fundo rei unicum 
beneficium, scilicet, restitutio peccatoris perditi. 
J^TToXvTpfixnv est respectu hostium, et KdraTOs^x^ 
est respectu Dei. Atque hie voces IXacrfio^ et 
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KaraWayrj iterum diflFerunt. 'IkaafiS^ (propitia- 
tio) tollit oflfensam contra Deum ; KaraWay^ 
(reconciliatio) est StTrXevpo? et tollit (a) indigna- 
tionem Dei adversum nos, 2 Cor. v. 19 (b) nostram- 
que abalienationem a Deo, 2 Cor. v. 10.' 



§ xxviii. — '^aXfxo^y vfjLvo<Sj ^Bij. 

All these words occur together at Ephes. v. 19, 
and again at Col. iii. 16 ; both times in the same 
order, and in passages which very nearly repeat 
one another ; cf. Ps. Ixvi. 1. When some refuse 
even to attempt to distinguish them from each 
other, urging that St. Paul had certainly no 
intention of giving a classification of Christian 
poetry, this may be, and no doubt is, quite true ; 
but neither, on the other hand, would he have 
used, where there is evidently no temptation to 
rhetorical amplification, three words if one would 
have done equally well It may reasonably be 
doubted whether we can draw very accurately the 
lines of demarcation between the "psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs " of which the Apostle 
makes mention, or whether he drew them for 
himself with a perfect accuracy ; the words, even 
at the time when he wrote, may have been often 
promiscuously, confusedly used. Still each must 
have had a meaning which belonged tci ^!^ ^ss^^-^^^ 
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and by a better right, than it belonged to either 
of the others; and this it may be possible to 
draw out, even while it is quite impossible with 
perfect strictness to distribute under these three 
heads Christian poetry as it existed in the Apo- 
stolic age. 

The Psalms of the O. T. remarkably enough 
have no single, well recognized, universally ac- 
cepted name by which they are designated in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. They first obtained such in 
the Septuagint. ^aXfio*;, properly a touching, 
then a touching of the harp or other stringed 
instruments with the finger or with the plectrum ; 
was next the instrument itself, and last of all the 
song sung with this musical accompaniment. It 
is in this latest stage of its meaning that we 
find the word adopted in the Septuagint ; and to 
this agree the ecclesiastical definitions of it ; thus 
in the Lexicon ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria : 
X0709 fj^ova-iKo^, orav evpiOfito^ Kara rov^ dpfio- 
ViKov^ \6f>fov^ TO opyavov KpomfTaL ; cf. Clement 
of Alexandria {Pcedag, ii 4) : o '^akfio^y ififieXi]^ 
iariv evXoyla kov a(o(f>p(op. It is certainly far the 
most probable that the ^aXfiol of Ephes. v. 19 ; 
Col. iii. 16, are the inspired Psalms of the Hebrew 
Canon. The word must refer to these on every 
other occasion when it is met in the N". T., 
with only one exception, namely 1 Cor. xiv. 26 ; 
and even there it in all likelihood means nothing 
else; and I must needs believe that the Psalms 
which the Apostle would have the faithful to sing 
to one another, are the Psalms of David, and of 
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the other sweet siugers of Israel ; above all, seeing 
that the word seems bounded and limited to its 
narrowest use by the nearly synonymous words 
with which it is grouped. 

But while the psalm by the right of primo- 
geniture, as at once the oldest and most venerable, 
thus occupies the foremost place, the Church of 
Christ does not restrict herself to such, but claims 
the freedom of bringing new things as well as 
old out of her treasure-house. She will produce 
" hymns and spiritual songs " of her own, as well 
as inherit psalms bequeathed to her by the 
Jewish Church ; a new salvation demanding 
a new song, as Augustine delights so often to 
remind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek vfivo^; that it 
should be addressed to, or be otherwise in praise 
of, a god, or of a hero, that is, in the strictest 
sense of that word, of a deified man ; as Calli- 
sthenes (Arrian, iv. 11) reminds Alexander ; who, 
claiming hymns for himself, or suffering them 
to be addressed to him, implicitly accepted not 
human honours but divine (yfMvoi fiiv h rovs 
0€oif<: TTotovvrai, eiraivoi, hi e? dyOpdirov^), In 
the gradual breaking down of the distinction be- 
tween human and divine, with the snatching on 
the part of men of divine honours, the vfivo^ came 
more and more to be applied to men; although 
this not without observation (Athenseus, vi 62; 
XV. 21, 22). When the word was assumed into 
the language of the Church, this essential dis- 
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tinction clung to it stilL A psalm might be a 
De profuTidiSy the story of man's deliverance, or a 
commemoration of mercies which he had received; 
and of a *' spiritual song " much the same could 
be said : a hymn must always be more or less of 
a Magnijicaty a direct address of praise and glory 
to God. Thus Jerome {In Ephes. v. 19) : ' Breviter 
hymnos esse dicendum, qui fortitudinem et majes- 
tatem prsedicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel bene- 
ficia, vel facta, mirantur." C£ Origen, Con, Cels. 
viii 67 ; and a precious fragment, probably of the 
Presbyter Caius, preserved by Eusebius {R, E. 
V. 28) : '^aXfiol Se oaoi, koL ^Sal aSeX^&v air 
apxn^ uwo iTKTT&v ypa(l)€iacu rbv Aoyov rov 
Geou Tov XpiaTov vfivovab 0€o\oyovvT€^, Augus- 
tine in more places than one states the notes of 
what in his mind are the essentials of a hymn — 
which are three. It must be sung. It must be 
praise. It must be to Grod. Thus Enarr. in Ps. 
Ixxii. 1 : ' Hymni laudes sunt Dei cum cantico : 
hymni cantus simt continentes laudes Dei. Si 
sit laus, et non sit Dei, non est hymnus : si sit 
laus, et Dei laus, et non cantetur, non est hymnus. 
Oportet ergo ut, si sit hymnus, habeat hsec tria, 
et laudem, et Dei, et canticum.' Cf. Enarr, in Ps, 
cxlviii 14 : 'Hymnus scitis quid est? Cantus est 
cum laude Dei Si laudas Deum, et non cantas, 
non dicis hymnum ; si cantas, et non laudas 
Deum, non dicis hymnum ; si laudas aliud quod 
non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando laudes, 
non dicis hymnum. Hymnus ergo tria ista habet, 
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et cantum, et laudem, et Dei/* Compare Gregory 
of Nazianzum : 

€iraip6s iarip eZ ti t«v cfuSv (fypdaaif 
alvos d* tiraivos els Qcbv ae^a-fiios, 
6 d* vfivoSf alvos cfi/icXi^r^ a>f oXofuu, 

But though, as appears from these quotations, 
vfMvo^ in the fourth century was a word freely 
adopted in the Church, this was by no means the 
case at a somewhat earlier day. Notwithstanding 
the authority which St. Paul's employment of it 
in these two places which have been so often 
referred to might seem to give it, it nowhere 
occurs in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
nor in those of Justin Martyr, nor in the Apostolic 
Constitutions; only once in Tertullian {ad Uxor, 
ii 8). It is at least a plausible explanation of 
this that the word was so steeped in heathenism, 
so linked with profane associations, there were so 
many hymns to Zeus, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, 
and the rest, that the early Christians shrunk 
from and would not willingly employ it 

K we ask ourselves what probably the hymns, 
which St. Paul desired that the faithful should sing 
among themselves, were, we may, I think, confi- 
dently assume that these observed the law to 
which the heathen hymns were submitted, and 

1 It is not verj easy to follow Augustine in his distinction 
between a psalm and a canticle [canticum]. Indeed he 
acknowledges himself that he has not arrived at any clearness 
on this matter {Enarr. in Fs. Ixvii. 1 ; cf. in Fs, iv. 1 j cf. 
Hilary, Frol. in Lid. Fsalm. §§ 19—21), 

k2 
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were hymns to Ood. Inspired specimens of the 
vfivo^ we may find at Luke i 46^-55 ; 68 — 79 ; 
Acts iv. 24 ; such also probably was that which 
Paul and Silas made to be heard from the depth 
of their Philippian dungeon {vfivovv top ©eor, 
Acts xvi. 25). How noble, how magnificent im- 
inspired hymns could prove we have evidence in 
the Te Deum, in the Veni Creator Spirittts, and in 
many a later heritage for ever which the Church 
has acquired. That the Church, at the time when 
St. Paul wrote, brought into a new and marvel- 
lous world of realities, would be rich in these we 
might be sure, even if no evidence existed to 
this effect, of which however there is abundance, 
more than one fragment of a hynm being pro- 
bably embedded in St. Paul's own Epistles (Ephes. 
V. 14 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16). And as it was quite im- 
possible that the Christian Church, mightily 
releasing itself, though not with any revolutionary 
violence, from the Jewish synagogue, should fall 
into that mistake into which some portions of the 
Eeformed Church afterward ran, we may be sure 
that it adopted into liturgic use not psalms only, 
but also hymns, singing hymns to Christ as to 
God (Pliny, Up. x. 96) ; [though this, as we may 
well conclude, to a larger extent in Churches 
gathered out of the heathen world than in those 
where a strong Jewish element was foimd. 

'X2.S?7 (= aocStj) is the only word of this group 
which the Apocalypse knows. (v. 9; xiv. 3; xv. 3). 
St. Paul, on the two occasions when he employs 
it, adds 7rv€viiaTiKr\ to it •, and this, no doubt. 
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because ^Bt] by itself might mean any kind of 
song, of battle, of harvest, or festal, or hymeneal, 
while yjraXfid^ from its Hebrew, and vfivo^ from 
its Greek, use, did not require any such qualifying 
adjective. It will at once be evident that this 
epithet thus applied does not necessarily imply 
that these mSal were divinely inspired, any more 
than the avi)p irvevfiariKo^ was an inspired man 
(1 Cor. iil 1 ; GaL vi 1) ; but only that they were 
such as were composed by spiritual men, and had 
to do with spiritual things. How, it may be 
asked, are we to distinguish these "spiritual 
songs" from the "psalms" and "hymns" with 
which they are associated by St. Paul? If the 
first word represents the heritage of sacred song 
which the Christian Church derived from the 
Jewish, the second and third will between them 
express what more of this sacred song it pro- 
duced out of its bosom; but with a difference. 
"What the vfivov were, we have already seen ; but 
Christian feeling will soon have expanded into a 
wider range of poetic utterances than those in which 
there is a direct address to the Deity. If we turn 
for instance to Keble's Christian Year, or Herbert's 
Temple, there are many poems in both which, as 
they certainly are not psahns, so as little do they 
possess the characteristics of hymns ; but which 
would most justly be entitled "spiritual songs;" 
and in almost all our collections of so-called 
" hymns " at the present day, there are not a few 
which by much juster title would bear this nama 
Calvin : ' Sub his tribua iiowoiXsvsa ^qvssj^^-x^s* ^^ 
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[Paulus] omne genus canticorum; quae ita vulgo 
distinguuntur, ut Psalmus sit in quo concinendo 
adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum prseter 
linguam; hymnus proprie sit laudis canticum, 
sive assS, voce, sive aliter canatur ; oda non laudes 
tantum contineat, sed parseneses, et alia argu- 
menta/ 



§ xxix. — ar/pdfifiaTo^f lSi(OTfj^. 

These words occur together Acts iv. 13 ; aypdfi- 
fiaro^ nowhere else in the N. T., but ISidrrf^f on 
four other occasions (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 6). In that first-named passage there 
can be little doubt that according to the natural 
rhetoric of human speech the second word is 
stronger than the first, adds something to it ; thus 
our Translators have evidently understood them, 
rendering arypafifiaro^ * unlearned,' and lbidl>T7i^ 
'ignorant;' and so Bengel: ^ ar^payi^iLaTo^ est 
rudis, ihiwT]^ rudior.' 

When we seek more accurately to distinguish 
them, and to detect the exact notion which each 
conveys, the second, as the word of more various 
and subtle uses, will mainly claim our attention. 
^ypdfifiwTo^ need not occupy us long ; it is simply 
illiterate (John viL 13; Acts xxvi. 24; 2 Tim. 
iii. 15) ; the dypdfi/jLaTo<s being joined by Plato with 
opeio^y rugged as the mountaineer (Crit. 109 d)^ 
with cifiovao^ {Tim. 23 b) ; by Plutarch set over 
against the ficfiova-oDfiivo^ (Adv, Col. 26). 

But ISicoTy^ is a far more complex word. Its 
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primary idea, the point from which, so to speak, 
etymologically it steirts, is that of the private 
man, occupying himself with ret tBia, as con- 
trasted with the political ; the man unclothed 
with oflBce, as set over against and distinguished 
from him who bears some office in the state. But 
then as it lay very deep in the Greek mind, being 
one of the strongest convictions there, that in 
public life the true education of the man and the 
citizen consisted, a contemptuous use lay very 
near to ISLwrrf^, which it did not fail presently 
to make its own. The IBmrt)^, unexercised in 
business, unaccustomed to deal with his fellow- 
men, is impractical ; and thus the word is joined 
with airpdyfitov by Plato {Rep. x. 620 c ; cf. Plu- 
tarch, De Virt, et ViL 4), with airpaKTo^ by 
Plutarch {PML esse crnn, Princ, 1), who sets him 
over against the itoXatiko^ kcu irpatcTiKo^. But 
more than this, he is boorish, and thus tStcoTiy? 
is linked with aypoiKo<; (Chrysostom, In 1 Ep. 
Cor. Horn. 3), with anralhevro^ (Plutarch, Arist. et 
Men. Comp. 1)/ 

The history of the word by no means stops 
here, though we have followed it as far as is 
absolutely necessary to explain its association at 
Acts iv. 13 with cuypafifiaro^, and the points of 
likeness and difference between them. But for 
the sake of the other passages where it occurs, 

1 There is, I may observe, an excellent discussion on the 
successive meanings of Ibiwnjs in Bishop Horsley's Tracts in 
Controversy with Dr. Friesttey, Appendix, Disquisition Second^ 
pp. 475— 485. 
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and to explain why it should be used at 
1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24, and exactly in what sense, 
it may be well to pursue this history a little 
farther. The circumstance is explained by a 
singular characteristic of the word, which is not 
easy to describe, but which a few examples at 
once make intelligible. There lies continually 
in it a negation of that particular skill, know- 
ledge, profession, standing, over against which it 
is antithetically set, and not of any other except 
that alone. For example, is the tStcon;? set over 
against the Srf/jLiovpyo^ (as by Plato, Theag, 124 c), 
he is the unskilled man as set over against the 
skilled artificer; any other dexterity he may 
possess, but that of the Brjfuovfyyo^ is denied him. 
Is he set over against the larpo^ he is one igno- 
rant of the physician's art (Plato, Rep. iii. 389 b ; 
Philo, De Conf. Ling, 7) ; against the a-o^um]^^ 
he is one unacquainted with the dialectic fence 
of the sophists (Xenophon, De Venat 13; cf. 
Hiero, L 2 ; Lucian, Pise. 34 ; Plutarch, Symp. iv. 
2. 3). Those unpractised in gymnastic exercises 
are ISi&rat as contrasted with the aOXrjral (Xeno- 
phon, Hiero, iv. 6 ; Philo, De Sept. 6) ; subjects 
are IBi&rav as contrasted with their prince (Id. 
De Ahrah. 33) ; the underlings in the harvest-field 
are ihi&Tau koX virrfpirai as distinguished from 
the '^€fi6v€^ (Id. De Somn. ii. 4) ; and lastly, the 
whole congregation of Israel are ISi&rav as con- 
trasted with the priests (De Vit. Mos. iii. 29). 
With these uses of the word to assist us, it is 
impossible, I think, to come to any other con- 
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elusion than that the IBi&rai of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, 23, 24) are the plain believers, with no 
special spiritual gifts, as distinguished from those 
who were in the possession of these ; even as 
elsewhere they are the lay members of the Church 
as contrasted with those who minister in the 
Word and Sacraments; for it is ever the word 
with which it is at once combined and contrasted 
which determines its use. 

But to return to the matter immediately before 
us. For this it will be suflBcient to say that when 
the Pharisees recognized Peter and James as men 
aypdfifiaTOL teal IBt&Tai, in the first word they 
expressed more the absence in them of book- 
learning, and, confining as they would have done 
this to the 0. T., the iepa ypdfifiara, and to the 
glosses of the elders upon these, their lack of 
acquaintance with such lore as St. Paul had learned 
at the feet of Gamaliel ; in the second the absence 
in them of that education which men insensibly 
acquire by mingling with those who have import- 
ant affairs to transact, and by themselves sharing in 
the transaction of such. Setting aside that higher 
training of the heart and the intellect which comes 
from direct contact with God and his truth, no 
doubt books and public life, literature and politics, 
are the two most effectual organs of mental and 
moral training which the world has at its com- 
mand — ^the second, as needs hardly be said, im- 
measurably more effectual than the first. He is 
ar/pdfifiaTo^ who has not shared in the first, 
lBb(OTi]<: who has no part in t\i^ ^^^crsA, 
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§ XXX. — SoK€(o, ^alvofiai, 

OuE Translators have not always observed the 
distinction which exists between Bokcvv = ' videri,' 
and 4>o>iveadai, = * apparere/ i^oKelv expresses the 
subjective mental estimate or opinion about a 
matter which men form, their ho^a concerning it, 
which may be right (Acts xv. 28 ; 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; 
vii. 40 ; cf. Plato, Tim, 51 d, ho^a aXiy^iy^), but 
which may be wrong ; involving, as it always does, 
the possibility of error (2 Mace. ix. 10 ; Matt. vi. 7 ; 
Mark vi 49 ; John xvi 2 ; Acts xxvii. 13 ; cf. Plato, 
Oorg, 458 a, ho^a yjrevSi]^ ; Xenophon, Cyr, i 6. 22 ; 
Mem. i 7. 4 ; laxvpov, firj ovra, SoKetv, to have a 
false reputation jfor strength); (fyalveadac on the 
contrary expresses how a matter phenomenally 
shows and presents itself, with no necessary as- 
sumption of any beholder at all; suggesting an 
opposition not to the op, but to the voovfievov. 
Thus, when Plato {Rep. 408 a) says of certain 
heroes in the Trojan war, d^a0ol irpb^ top iroXefjuov 
i(l}dv7jaav, he does not mean they seemed good for 
the war and were not, but they showed good, with 
the tacit consequence that what they showed, they 
were as welL So too, when Xenophon writes 
iif>aLveTO 1%^^^ ittttcov {Anab. i. 6. 1), he would 
imply that horses had been actually there, and 
left their prints on the ground. He could only 
have used hoKelv, supposing him to have wished 
to say, that Cyrus and his company took for the 
tmcka oi horses what indeed might have been, 
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but what also might not have been, such at all ; 
cf. Mem, iii. 1 0. 2. Zeune : * hoKelv cemitur in 
opinione, quae falsa esse potest et vana; sed 
4>aivea6ab plerumque est in re extra mentem, 
quamvis nemo opinatur.' Thus hoKel (^alveadai 
^lato, PJioedr. 269 (^j Legg, xii, 960 d). 

Even in passages where hoKclv may be exchanged 
with elvai, it does not lose the proper meaning 
which Zeune gives to it here. There is ever a 
predominant reference to the public opinion and 
estimate, rather than to the actual being ; however 
the former may be the just echo of the latter 
(Prov. xxvii. 14). Thus, while there is no slightest 
touch of irony in St. Paul's use of oi hoKoxnne^ at 
Gal. ii 2, oi ioKovvre^ elval tl (ii. 6), and mani- 
festly could not be, seeing that he is so charac- 
terizing some of the chiefest of his fellow Apostles, 
the words at the same time express rather the 
reputation in which they were held in the Church 
than that which in themselves they were, how- 
ever this reputation was only the true measure of 
their worth (= iirlarjfiov, EonL xvi 7) ; compare 
Euripides, Hec. 295, and Porphyry, De Ahst ii 40, 
where oi Sokovvt€<: in Uke manner is put abso- 
lutely, and set over against ra irXijOrj. In the 
same way oi SoKovvre^ o^px^tv t&v iOv&v (Mark 
X. 42) casts no doubt on the reality of the rule of 
these, for see Matt. xx. 25, but as little is it 
redundant. It means those who are acknowledged 
as rulers of the Gentiles ; cf. Josephus, ArUt xix. 
6. 3 ; Susan. 5 ; and Winer, Gramm, § Ixvii. 4. 

But as on one side the ment^i. o.^^TL^^s^H^^'^^siSs^ 
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have, but also may riot have, a corresponding truth 
in the world of realities, so on the other the ap- 
pearance may have a reality behind it, and 0at- 
veadav is often synonymous with elvai, and r^lr^vea- 
dav (Matt, ii 7 ; xiii 26) ; but it may also have 
none; (fiatvofieva for instance are set ofif against 
ra ovra ry dXrjOeta by Plato {Rep. 596 e) ; being 
the reflections of things, as seen in a mirror : or it 
may be utterly false, as is the show of goodness 
which the hypocrite makes (Matt xxiii 28). It 
must not be assumed that in this latter case 
ipaiveaOat runs into the meaning of BoKctv, and 
that the distinction is broken down between them. 
It still subsists in the objective character of the 
one, and the subjective character of the other. 
Thus, at Matt, xxiii 27, 28, the contrast is not 
between what other men took the Pharisees to be, 
and what they really were, but what they showed 
themselves to other men {(jyalveaOe roi^ dtfOpoiiroL^ 
BUaioL), and what they were indeed. 

Ao/ceZv signifying ever, as we have seen, that 
subjective estimate which may be formed of a 
thing, not the objective show and seeming which 
it actually possesses, it will follow that our Trans- 
lation of Jam. i 26 is not perfectly satisfactory : 
" If any man among you seem to be religious [hoKel 
6p7JaKo<: elvai], and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this man's religion is 
vain." This verse, as it here stands, must before 
now have perplexed many. How, it wiU have 
been asked, can a man "seem to be religious," 
that 18, present himself to others as such, when 
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his religious pretensions are belied and refuted by 
the allowance of an unbridled tongue ? But render 
the words, " If any man among you think himself 
religious " (of. Gal. vi 3, where hoK€l is rightly so 
translated ; as is the Vulgate here, " se putat. reli- 
giosum esse'*), "and bridleth not his tongue, &c." 
and all will then be plain. It is the man's own 
subjective estimate of his spiritual condition which 
hoKel expresses, an estimate which the following 
words declare to be altogether erroneous.^ K the 
Vulgate in dealing here with one of these words 
is right, while our Translators are wrong, elsewhere 
in dealing with the other it is wrong, while they 
are right. At Matt. vi. 18 (" that thou appear not 
unto men to fast"), it has 'ne videaris,' although at 
ver. 16 it had rightly ' ut appareant ; ' but the dis- 
ciples are here warned not against the hypocrisy 
of wishing to be supposed to fast when they did 
not, as these words might imply, but against the 
ostentation of wishing to he knovm to fast, when 
they did ; as lies plainly in the owea^ m <f>avy^ of 
the original 

The force of (fiaCvecdai, attained here, is missed in 
another place of our Version; although not through 
any confusion between it and hoKelvy but rather 
between it and <f>alv€Lv, there. We render iv oh 
if)aiv€a6e C&9 (fxoa-Trjpe^ ev Koafit^ (Phil. ii. 15), 
"among whom ye shine as lights in the world." 
To justify " ye shine " in this place, which is com- 
mon to all the Versions of the English Hexapla, 

^ Compare Heb. iv. 1, where for do<cg the Vdgate has 
rightly * existimetur.* 
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St. Paul should have written ^alvere (John i. 5 ; 
2 Pet. i. 19 ; Eev. i 16), and not, as he has written, 
<l)aLV€a0€. It is worthy of note that, while the 
Vulgate, having 'lucetis,' shares and anticipates 
our qtrror, an earlier Version was free from it, as is 
evident from the form in which the verse is quoted 
by Augustine {Enarr. in Ps, cxlvi 4) : * In quibus 
appardis tanquam luminaria in cselo/ 



§ xxxi. — Z&oVy Orjplov. 

There are passages out of number where one 
of these words might be employed quite as fitly 
as the other, even as there are many in which 
they are used interchangeably, as by Plutarch, 
De Cap. ex In, UtiL 2. This is not however 
sufficient to prove that there is no distinction 
between them, if others occur, however few, where 
one would be fit and the other not ; or where, 
though neither would be unfit, one would yet 
possess a greater fitness than would the other. 
The distinction, latent in the other cases, because 
there is nothing to evoke it, emerges in these. 

The difi'erence between ^&ov and drjplov is the 
difference not between two terms in any respect 
coordinate; one, on the contrary — ^that is, the 
second — is wholly subordinate to the first, is a 
less included in a greater. All creatures that live 
on earth, including man himself, Xoytfcov kuI 
TToXi^TLKov ^&ov, as Plutarch (De Am. ProL 3) so 
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grandly describes him, are fSa (Aristotle, Hist, 
Anim, i. 5. 1) ; nay, God Himself is fSor dOdva- 
Tov (Plato, Def.), being indeed the only one to 
whom life by absolute right belongs; ^afiev Sk 
TOV 0€ov elvav ^&ov dtSiov apurrov (Aristotle, 
Metaph. xii. 7). It is true that there is no ex- 
ample of this employment of ^&ov to designate 
man in the N. T. ; but see Plato, Pol, 271 e ; 
Xenophon, Ci/r, i. 1. 3 ; Wisd. xix. 20 ; still less 
to designate God ; for whom, as not merely living, 
but as being absolute life, the one fountain of 
life, the ai/To^&ov, the fitter and more reverent 
fcoij is retained (John i. 4 ; 1 John L 2). In its 
ordinary use fSov covers the same extent of 
meaning as our own word ' animal,' having gene- 
rally, but by no means imiversally (Plutarch, De 
Oarr, 22; Heb. xiii. 11), aXoyov or some such 
epithet attached (2 Pet. ii 12 ; Jude 10). 

@r)piov, a diminutive of 0'^p, which in its ^olic 
form (ji'^p gives the Latin 'fera,' and appears in 
its more usual^ shape in the German 'Thier' and 
our own 'deer,' like %/oi;o-&v, ^ifiXlop, ^opriov, 
d/yyetovy and so many other words in the Greek 
language (see Fischer, Prol. de Vit Lex. JV". T. 
p. 256), has quite left behind its diminutive signi- 
fication; how completely it is felt to have done 
so is remarkably attested in the modem compound 
'megatherium;* and compare Xenophon, Cyrop. 
L 4. 11, 6r}pia fieydXa. Neither does drfplov ex- 
clusively mean the mischievous and cruel beast, 
for see Heb. xii. 20; Exod. xix. 13; at the 
same time it has predominantly tlaia \ssr»sssss% 
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(Mark i 13 ; Acts xxviii. 4, 5) ; Orfpia at Acts 
xi. 6 being distinguished from rerpawoha. It is 
very noticeable that, numerous as are the passages 
of the Septuagint where beasts for sacrifice are 
mentioned, it is never under this name ; and the 
reason of this is evident, namely, that the brutal, 
bestial element is that which the word brings 
prominently forward, and not that wherein the 
lower animals are akin to man, not that therefore 
which gives them a fitness to be oifered as substi- 
tutes for man. Here, too, we have an explanation 
of the frequent transfer of drjpiov and 0i]pva>Si]<:, 
as in Latin of * bestia ' and ' bellua,' to fierce and 
brutal men (Tit i. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 32 ; Josephus, 
Anit xvii. 5. 5 ; Arrian, In Epict. ii. 9). 

All this makes the more to be regretted the 
breaking down for the English reader of the 
distinction between fSov and drjplov in the Apo- 
calypse, by the rendering of fSa as 'beasts' 
throughout that Book. As I could only say over 
again in other words what I hjd said before, 
I will make no apology for quoting on this matter 
some words of my own {On the AtUhoriaed Version 
of the New Testament, 2d edit. p. 102) : ' One must 
always regret, and the regret has been often ex- 
pressed — ^it was so by Broughton almost as soon 
as our Version was published — ^that in the Apoca- 
lypse our Translators should have rendered drjplov 
and fwov by the same word, 'beast.' Both play 
important parts in the book ; both belong to its 
higher symbolism; but to portions the most 
different. The §wa or " living creatures," which 
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stand before the throne, in which dwells the 
fulness of all creaturely life, as it gives praise 
and glory to God (iv. 6 — 9 ; v. 6 ; vi. 1 ; and 
often) form part of the heavenly symbolism ; the 
drfpia, the first beast and the second, which rise 
up, one from the bottomless pit (xi 7), the other 
from the sea (xiii 1), of which the one makes 
war upon the two Witnesses, the other opens his 
mouth in blasphemies, these form part of the 
hellish symbolism. To confound these and those 
under a common designation, to call those * beasts * 
and these * beasts,' would be an oversight, even 
granting the name to be suitable to both ; it is 
a more serious one, when the word used, bringing 
out, as this must, the predominance of the lower 
animal life, is applied to glorious creatures in 
the very court and presence of Heaven. The 
error is common to all the translations. That the 
Eheims should not have escaped it is strange ; 
for the Vulgate renders ^&a by * animaKa' (* ani- 
mantia' would have been still better), and only 
drjplov by ' bestia.' If fSa had always been ren- 
dered "living creatures," this would have had the 
additional advantage of setting these symbols of 
the Apocalypse, even for the English reader, in 
an unmistakeable connexion with Ezek. i. 5, 13, 
14, and often; where "living creature" is the 
rendering in our English Version of p*l^n, as ^&op 
is in the Septuagint, 
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§ xxxii. — inrip, avrL 

It has been oft^n claimed, and in the interests 
of an all-important truth, namely the vicarious 
character of the sacrifice of Christ, that in such 
passages as Heb. ii. 9 ; Tit. ii. 14 ; 1 Tim. ii. 6 ; 
Gal. iiL 13 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20 ; 1 Pet. ii. 21 ; 
iii. 18; iv. 1 ; Eom. v. 8; John x. 15, in all of 
which Christ is said to have died virep TravroDV, 
virkp rjfi&Vy virep r&v Trpo^drtov, and the like, 
virip shall be accepted as equipollent with avr/: 
it being further urged that, as avrl is the prepo- 
sition first of equivalence (Homer, II. ix. 116, 117) 
and then of exchange (1 Cor. xi 15 ; Heb. xiL 16 ; 
Matt. V. 38j, virip must in the passages referred 
to above be regarded as having the same force. 
Each of these, it is evident, would thus become 
a dictum jprohans for a truth, in itself most vital, 
namely that Christ suffered, not merely on our 
behalf and for our good, but also in our ^ room, 
and bearing that penalty of our sins which we 
otherwise must have borne. Now, though some 
have denied, we must yet accept as certain that 
virep has sometimes this meaning. Thus in the 
Gorgias of Plato, 515 c, iyo) virkp aov airoKpir 
vovfiai, I will answer in your stead ; cf. Thucy- 
dides, i. 141 ; Euripides, Alcestis, 712 ; Polybius, 
iii. 67. 7 ; Philem. 13 ; and perhaps 1 Cor. xv. 29 ; 
but it is not less certain, that in passages far more 
numerous virip means no more than, on behalf of, 
for the good of; thus Matt. v. 44 ; John xiii. 37 ; 
1 Tim. ii 1, and continually. It must be admitted. 
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I think, to follow from this, that had we in the 
Scripture only statements to the effect that Christ 
died vwep '^fi&v, that He tasted death virkp iravro^, 
it would be impossible to found on these any 
irrefragable proof that the death of Christ was 
vicarious, He dying in our stead, and HimseK 
bearing on his Cross our sins and the penalty of 
our sins ; however we might find it, as no doubt 
we do, elsewhere (Isai liii 4 — 6). It is only as 
having other declarations to the effect that Christ 
died ayTl woW&v (Matt. xx. 28), gave Himself as 
an avriXvrpov (1 Tim. ii 6), and bringing these 
others to the interpretation of those, that we feel 
we have a perfect right to claim such declarations 
of Christ's death for us as also declarations of 
his death in owr dead. And in them beyond doubt 
the preposition virep is the rather employed, that 
it may embrace both these meanings, and express 
how Christ died at once for our sakes (here it 
touches more nearly on the meaning of irepl. 
Matt, xxvi 28 ; Mark xiv. 24 ; 1 Pet. iii 18 ; Sid 
also once occurring in this connexion, 1 Cor. 
viii 11), and in our stead ; while dvri would only 
have expressed the latter. 

Tischendorf, in his little treatise, Doctrina Pauli 
de vi mortis Ghristi satisfactorid, has some excellent 
remarks on this matter: Tuerunt, qui ex sol4 
naturS, et usu praepositionis vwep demonstrare 
conarentur, Paulum docuisse satisfactionem Christi 
vicariam; alii rursus negarunt, prsepositionem 
virep a N. Test, auctoribus recte positam esse pro 
dprl, inde probaturi contraTium. lP^c.c.^!GQSSi^iiGess>^^ 
l2 
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que est Sola prsepositio utramque pariter ad- 
juvat sententiarum partem ; pariter, inquam, 
utramque. Namque in promptu sunt, contra 
perplurium opinionem, desumta ex multis veterum 
Grsecorum scriptoribus loca, quae praepositioni 
virip significatum, loco, vice, alicujus plane vindi- 
cant, atque ipsum Paulum eodem significatu earn 
usurpasse, et quidem in locis, quae ad nostram 
rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse dubium (of. 
Philem 13; 2 Cor. v. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 29). Si 
autem quaeritur, cur hkc potissimum praepositione 
incerti et fluctuantis significatAs in re tarn gravi 
usus sit Apostolus — inest in ipsS, praepositione 
quo sit aptior reliquis ad describendam Christi 
mortem pro nobis oppetitam. Etenim in hoc 
versari rei summam, quod Christus mortuus sit 
in commodum hominum, nemo negat; atque id 
quidem factum est ita, ut moreretur hominum 
loco. Pro conjunct^, significatione et commodi 
et vicarii praeclare ab Apostolo adhibita est prae- 
positio virdp. Itaque rectissime, ut solet, contendit 
Winerus noster, non licere nobis in gravibus locis, 
ubi de morte Christi agatur, praepositionem virip 
simpliciter = avri sumere. Est enim plane Lati- 
norum pro, nostrum filr. Quotiescunque Paulus 
Christum pro nobis mortuum esse docet, ab ips^ 
notione vicarii non disjunctam esse voluit notionem 
commodi, neque umquam ab h&c, quamvis per- 
quam aperta sit, excludi illam in istS. formula, 
jure meo dice' 
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§ xxxiii. — (f>ov€v<;, dvffpairoKTOVO^, aiKcipio^, 

Our Translators have rendered all these words 
by ' murderer/ a word apt enough in the case of 
the first (Matt. xxii. 7 ; 1 Pet. iv. 1 5 ; Eev. xxi. 8), 
but at the same time so general that it keeps out 
of sight characteristic features which the other 
two possess. 

AvOpooTTOKTovof;, exactly corresponding to our 
' manslayer/ or ' homicide/ occurs in the N. T. only 
in the writings of St. John (viii. 44 ; 1 Ep. iii. 
15 his) ; it is found also in Euripides (Iphig, in 
Taur. 390). On our Lord's lips the word has its 
special fitness ; no other would have suited at aU 
so well ; for his reference (John viii 44) is to the 
great, and in part only too successful, assault on 
the life natural and the life spiritual of all man- 
kind which Satan made, when planting sin, and 
through sin death, in them who should be the 
authors of being to all other men, he poisoned, as 
he hoped, the stream of human-life at its fountain- 
head. Satan was thus o dvOpcovoKTovof; indeed; 
for he would have fain murdered not this man or 
that, but the whole race of mankind, 

^iKdpi.0% which only occurs once in the N". T. 
and, noticeably enough, then on the lips of a 
Boman captain (Acts xxi. 38), is one of the many 
Latin words which we meet with there. Such in 
not inconsiderable numbers had followed the 
Eoman domination even into those provinces of 
the empire that still retained their own language. 
The ' sicarius,' in the Eomau iia^ ot ^3^^ ^'^^^^ 
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having his name from the ' sica/ a short sword, 
or rather poniard or stiletto, which he wore and 
was prompt to use, was the hired bravo or swords- 
man, of whom in the last days of the EepubKc, 
lawless men, the Antonies and the Clodiuses, kept 
troops in their pay and oftentimes about their 
person, to remove out of the way any who were 
obnoxious to them. The word had found its way 
into Palestine, and into the Greek which was 
spoken there ; Josephus in two iiistructive pas- 
sages {B, J. ii 13. 3 ; A7itL xx. 8. 6) giving us 
full details about those to whom the name of 
(TiKapioi was applied. They were assassins who 
sprang up in the latter days of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, when, in token of the approaching 
catastrophe, all ties of society were fast being 
dissolved. Coilcealing their short swords under 
their garments (it was from the likeness of this 
sword to the Eoman ' sica ' that, as Josephus tells 
us, they obtained their name), and mingling with 
the multitude, especially at the chief feasts, they 
stabbed whom of their enemies they would, and 
then, taking part with the bystanders in exclama- 
tions of horror, effectually averted suspicion from 
themselves. 

It will appear from what has been said that 
^oj/eu? may be any murderer, the genus of which 
aiKcipiof; is a species, this latter being an assassin, 
using a particular weapon, and following his trade 
of blood in a special manner. Again, dvOpo)- 
TTo/cTopo^ has a special stress and emphasis of its 
own. It bears on. ita feon^. l\i^\. \i^ tci ^hom this 
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name is given is a murderer of men, a homicide ; 
while <l>ov€v<; is capable of vaguer use, so that it 
would be possible to characterize a wicked man 
as <f>ov€v<: t^9 evo-e^e/a?, a destroyer of piety, 
though he made no direct attack on the lives of 
men, or a traitor as <f>ov€if<: t^9 iraTplho^ (Plutarch, 
Proec. Oer. Reip, 19) ; and such uses of the word 
are not unfeequent. 



§ xxxiv. — irovfjpo^, (f>av\o<:. 

That which is morally evil may be contem- 
plated on two sides, from two points of view; 
either on the side of its positive malignity, its 
will and power to work mischief, or else on that 
of its negative worthlessness, and, so to speak, its 
good-for-nothingness. Iloviypo? contemplates evil 
from the former point of view, and ^avXo^ from 
the latter. 

IlovTjpo^, connected with irovo^ and irovelv, has 
sometimes, though very rarely, a good sense, as 
when Hercules on account of his twelve noble 
toils is termed in Hesiod TrovfjporaTO^ koI apia-TO*:. 
It is then equal to iirlTroyo^, by which Suidas ex- 
plains it. Very much oftener, however, irovqpo^ 
is not one who himself labours, but who causes 
labours to others ; and the point of difference 
between it and <l>av\o<;, and in a measure between 
it and koko^, is, that in it the positive activity of 
evil is more decidedly expressed than in either of 
those. Thus osltov irovripov (Pbit^^cV Sergi. S^^'^. 
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Conv, 2) is an unwholesome dish ; aafjuara trovrfpd 
(id Qicom. Adol, Poet 4), wanton songs, such as 
corrupt the minds of the young. Satan is empha- 
tically o 7rov7jp6<:, as the first author of all the 
mischief in the world (Matt. vi. 13 ; Ephes. v. 16 ; 
cf Luke vii 21 ; Acts xix. 12) ; evil beasts are 
always 6i]pia irovrfpd in the Septuagint (Gen. 
xxxvii 33 ; Isai. xxxv. 9) ; Kaxd O'qpla indeed 
once in the K T. (Tit. i. 12), but the meaning to 
be expressed is not precisely the same ; so too the 
evil eye is 6<l>0a\fi6<; irovrjpo^ (Mark vii 22) ; and 
compare John iii. 19 ; vii 7 ; xviL 15. 

But while it is thus with irovrjpo^, there are 
words, I should suppose, in all languages, and 
<l>avko<; is one of them, which contemplate evil 
under another aspect, that namely of its good-for- 
nothingness, the impossibility of any good ever 
coming forth from it. Thus 'nequam' (in strict- 
ness opposed to 'frugi') and 'nequitia' in Latin; 
' vaurien ' in Trench ; ' naughty ' and ' naughtiness ' 
in English; 'taugenichts,' 'schlecht,' 'schlechtigkeit' 
in German ;i while on the other hand 'tugend' 
(= 'taugend') is virtue contemplated as usefulness. 
This notion of worthlessness is the central notion 
of <l>av\o<; (by some recognized in 'faul,' 'foul'), 
which in Greek runs successively through the 
following meanings, light, unstable, blown about 
by every wind (see Donaldson, Cratylm, § 152 ; 
' synonymum ex levitate permutatum :' Matthsei), 

* Graff, in his AU-hochdeutsche SprachschatZy p. 138, 
ascribes in like manner to *bose' (*bbse') an original sense 
of weak, small, nothing woTtk 
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small, slight ('schlecht' and 'schlicht' in German 
are only different spellings of one and the same 
word), mediocre, of no account, worthless, bad ; 
hut still bad predominantly in the sense of worth- 
less; thus if>avkrj avXrjrpi^ (Plato, Conv, 215 c) ; 
if>av\o<: ^a)rYpd<l>o^ (Plutarch, De AduL et Am. 6). 
In agreement with this, the standing antithesis 
to (f>avXo<; is a-irovSalof; (Plato, Legg, vi. 757 a ; 
vii 814 e ; Philo, De Merc, Mer. 1), and after this 
such words as ^p^oro? (Plutarch, DeAud, Poet 4) ; 
KoKo^ (id. DeAdul. et Am, 9) ; i'ineiKri<; (Aristotle, 
Ethic, Nic, iii. 5. 3) ; aaTclo^ (Plutarch, De Rep. 
Stoic, 12) ; while those with which it is commonly 
associated are axpv<^^^ (Plato, Lysias, 204 h) ; 
€VT€krj<; (id. Legg, vii. 806 a) ; fioyOripo^ (id. Gorg, 
486 h) ; aroTTo^ (Plutarch, De And, Poet, 12 ; Conj. 
Prcec, 48) ; koiv6<; (id. Prcec. San, 14) ; d/cpari^^ 
(id. OrylL 8) ; dvorjro^ (id. De Comm, not. 11). 

4>ai)Xo9, as used in the N. T., has reached this 
its latest meaning ; and ra ff>avka irpd^avre^i are 
set over against ra d^aOa Troi^a-avT€<:y being con- 
demned to " the resurrection of damnation," being 
as they are these doers of evil things (John 
V. 29). We have the same antithesis of ^avXa 
and dyaOd, Phalaris, Ep, 144 ; Plutarch, De Plac, 
Phil, i. 8 ; and this severer meaning is involved in 
the word in all other places of the K T. where it 
occurs (John iii. 20 ; Tit. ii. 8 ; Jam. iii. 16 ; cf. 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, ii 6. 18 ; Philo, De Ahrah, 3). 
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§ XXXV. — €t\iKpt,V7j<s, KaOapo^, 

It is hard to express, even wliile one may 
instinctively feel, the difference between etXt^rpii^? 
and Kadapo^. They occur continually together 
(Plato, Phileb, 52 d\ Eusebius, Proep, Ev. xv. 
15. 4), and the words associated with the one will 
be found constantly in association with the other. 

Et\tAff/)tv779 occurs only twice in the N". T. 
(PhiL i 10 ; 2 Pet. iiL 1), once also in the Sep- 
tuagint (Wisd. vii. 25), etXiKpiveia three times 
(1 Cor. V. 8 ; 2 Cor. i 12 ; iL 17). Its etymology, 
like that of 'sincere,' which is its best English 
rendering, is doubtful, uncertainty in this matter 
causing also uncertainty in the breathing. Some, 
as Stallbaum (Plato, Phcedo, 66 a, note), connect 
with ftX.09, IXrj {€t\€iv, etkeiv), that which is 
cleansed by much rolling and shaking to and fro 
in the sieve ; ' volubili agitatione secretum atque 
adeo cribro purgatum.' Another more familiar 
and more beautiful etymology, if only one could 
feel suflScient confidence in it, is that which 
Losner indicates when he says, 'dicitur de iis 
rebus quarum puritas ad solis splendorem exi- 
gitur,' 6 €v Tji eXXrj KeKpiiiivo<iy held up to the 
sunlight and in that proved and approved. Cer- 
tainly the uses of the word, so far as they afford 
an argument, and there is an instinct and tradi- 
tionary feeling which leads to a word's correct 
use, even when its derivation has been altogether 
lost sight of, are very much in favour of the 
former etymology. 15 ot t\i^ claa.t> the transparent. 
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but the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled, is 
the constant sense which the word possesses ; as 
witness those with which it is continually found 
associated, such as dfiiyi]^ (Plato, Menex, 245 d; 
Plutarch, Qucest Rom, 26) ; afiiicro^ (id. De Def, 
Or. 34 ; c£ De Isid. et Os. 61) ; a/cparo^ (id. De 
An.Proc. 27); aicipaio^ (Clemens Eomanus, 1 Ep. 
ad Cor. 2) ; and compare Philo, De Opif, Mun. 8 ; 
Plutarch, Adv. Col 5 ; De Fac, in Orb. 16 ; iratrx^i, 
TO fii^vvfi,€vov' diro^aXKei, yap to etXixptvi^ : in 
like manner the Etym. M. : eiXi/epivfff; a^fiaivei 
Toy Kadapbv ical afityrj eTepov. I would not in 
the l^ast deny that there are various passages in 
which the notion of clearness is the predominant, 
thus for example in Philo {Quis Rer, Div. Hcer. 61) 
elXt/cpivh irvp is contrasted with the icKl^avo<$ 
Ka7rvi^6fi€vo<;, but they are quite the rarer, and 
may very well be secondary and superinduced. 

The ethical use of etXvKpivrj^ and etXiKpiveut 
first appears in the N*. T., being altogether strange 
to classical Greejk; Theophylact defining etkiKpL- 
veia well as Ka0apiTi]^ Stavoia^ koI dSoXoTij^ 
ovSev exovaai aifvea-Kiaaf/bevov Kal virovkov : and 
Basil the Great (in Reg, Brev. Int) etkiKpLvh 
elvat Xoyt^Ofiat rd a/JLiyi^, Kal aKpoo^ KeKaOap^ 
fiivov aTTo 7ravT09 ivavriov. It is true to this its 
central meaning as often as it is employed in the 
K T. The Corinthians shall purge out the old 
leaven that they may keep the feast with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity {elkiKpivela^) and 
truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul rejoices that in sim- 
plicity and in that sincerity ^loidia. G^^^ ^^'s. V^m 
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elXiKpcvela ©eoO), not in fleshly wisdom, he has 
his conversation in the world (2 Cor. i 12) ; 
declares that he is not of those who tamper with 
and adulterate (KavTfKevovTe^) the word of God, 
but that as of sincerity (ef etKiKpvvelas:) he speaks 
in Christ (2 Cor. ii. 17). 

KaOapo^ in its earliest use (Homer does not 
know it in any other, Od. vL 61 ; xvii. 48) is 
clean, and this in a non-ethical sense, as opposed 
to pvirapo^. Thus KaOapov (r&fia (Xenophon, 
(Econ, X. 7) is the body not smeared with paint 
or ointment, and in this sense it is often employed 
in the K T. (Matt, xxvii. 59 ; Heb. x. 22 ,• Eev. 
XV. 6). But already in the tragic poets it had 
obtained an ethical meaning, which is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint, where it often designates 
cleanness of heart (Job viii. 6 ; Ps. xxiii. 4), 
although far oftener a cleanness merely technical 
and ceremonial. That it frequently runs into the 
domain of meaning which it has been sought to 
claim for etkiKpivrf^ cannot be denied. It also is 
found associated with dfiiyj]^ (Philo, De Mund. 
Ojpif, 8), with dKpaTo<: (Xenophon, Cyrc/p. viii. 

7. 20 ; Plutarch, JSmil. Paul 34), with aKrjpaTo^ 
(Plato, Crat 396 V) ; Ka6apo<; (tIto<; is wheat with 
the chaff winnowed away (Xenophon, (Econ, xviii. 

8, 9) ; Ka6apo<i a-rparo^, an army rid of its sick 
and ineffective (Herodotus, i. 211 ; c£ iv. 135), or, 
as the same phrase is used in Xenophon, an army 
made up of the best materials, not lowered by an 
admixture of mercenaries or cowards ; the flower 
of the army, all avBpes d')(peiot being set aside 
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(Appian, viii. 117). And yet, notwithstanding all 
such associations and such uses of Ka0ap6<:, it still 
remains true that the purity expressed by it is 
mainly contemplated under the aspect of clean- 
ness, freedom from soil or stain; thus Optja/ceia 
KaOapa koX dfiiavro^ (Jam. L 27), and the constant 
use of the phrase Ka6apo<; <f>6vov, and the like. 

It may then, I think, be said in conclusion, that 
as the Christian is etXc/cpti/ry?, this grace in him 
will exclude all double-mindedness, the divided 
heart (Jam. i. 8 ; iv. 8), the eye not single (Matt 
vi. 22), all hypocrisies ; while, as he is Kaffapo^ 
T^ KapSia, by this are excluded the fiida-fiara 
(2 Pet. iL'20 ; cf. Tit. i 18), the fj,o\varfi6<; (2 Cor. 
vii. 1), the pimapia (Jam. L 21 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; 
Bev. xxii. 11) of sin. In the one will be predi- 
cated his freedom from the falsehoods, in the other 
from the defilements, of the flesh and of the world. 
If absence of foreign admixture belongs to both, 
yet is it a more primary sense in eiKiKpivrj^, not 
improbably wrapt up in the etymology of the 
word, a more secondary and superinduced in 
KaOapo^, 



§ xxxvL — 7r6\€fio<;, fidxv- 

II6\efio<; and fidxv occur often together (Homer, 
II i. 177 ; V. 891 ; Plato, Tim. 19 e ; Job xxxviii. 
23 ; Jam. v. 3) ; and in like manner irokefielv and 
fidx€a6aL There is the same difference between 
them as between our own 'wai' ^sl^ '\fti^S^'\ 
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6 wokefjko^ Il€\o7rovvrj<na/c6^, the Peloponnesian 
War ; 17 eV MapaO&vv fidxVf ^^^ battle of Mara* 
thon. Dealing with the words in this antithesis, 
namely that irokefw^ embraces the whole comse 
of hostilities, lAaxn no more than the actual en- 
counter in arms of hostile forces, Pericles, dis- 
suading the Athenians from giving way to the 
demands of the Spartans, admits that the Pelo- 
ponnesians were a match for all the other Greeks 
together in a single battle, but refuses to allow 
that they would possess the same superiority in 
a war, at least against such as had their prepa- 
rations of another kind (jj^axv H'^ 7«/> /*^ ^po? 
(airavra^s '^EWrjva^ Swarol TleXoTTovvijaioi, xal ol 
^vfifiaxov dvTiaxclv, iroXefieiv Se firj irpo^ ofiolav 
dvTC7rapaaK€vf)v dSvyarov^ Thucydides, i. 141). 

But besides this, while 7r6\e/A09 and iroXefieiv 
remain true to their primary meaning, and are 
not transferred to any secondary, it is altogether 
otherwise with /xa^^ and fidxeaOac, Contentions 
which fall very short of the shock of arms are 
continually designated by these words. There are 
fid^O'i of every kind : ipariKai (Xenophon, Hiero, 
i. 35) ; vofitKal (Tit. ui. 9 ; c£ 2 Tim. ii. 23) ; 
Xoyofiaxictf' (1 Tim. vi. 4) ; cKtafiax^ai : and 
compare John vi 52 ; 2 Tit. ii 24 ; Prov. xxvi 
20, 21. 

Eustathius (on Homer, IL 1. 177) expresses these 
differences well : to iroXefioi re fidxai re, rj ix 
irapaKKrjkov hrikol to avro, ^ teal Sta<f>opd ta9 
€<rrc Tat<; Xe^eaiv, eir/e /Jbdxerm fiiv rt? xal 
\oyoi9, G)9 /cat f) \(r/o|x.a'}^ta 8rp\4)t Koi avTos 
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Sk 6 woi/ffrfff; fier d\lya (fyrfai^ fiaj(€(r<rafiev<o 
iTrieaa-i (ver. 304). koI aXKcoq Sk fidxv f'^v, 
airrij 17 r&v avSp&v crweta^oXri' o hk woXefio^ 
Kot eni irapara^ecav Kal fiaxlfiov fcaipov Xiyerat. 
Tittmann {De Synon, in N. T. p. 66) : ' Conveniunt 
igitur in eo quod dimicationem, contentionem, 
pugnam denotant, sed iroke^io^ et irdkefieiv de 
pugnS, quae manibus fit proprie dicuntur, tidxn 
autem et fidx^cOav de qudcunque contentione, 
etiam animorum, etiamsi non ad verbera et csedes 
pervenerit. In illis igitur ipsa pugna cogitatur, 
in his sufficit cogitare de contentione, quam pugna 
plerumque sequitur.' 



§ xxxvii. — 7rd6o<:, iinOvfila, opfirj, ope^i^. 

'n.d0o<$ occurs three times in the N*. T., once 
coordinated with iinOvfila (CoL iii 5 ; for iraOri- 
^ara and iindvfjklai in like manner joined together 
see GaL v. 24) ; once with iircdvfiia subordinated 
to it (7ra0o9 iircOvfiia^y 1 Thess. iv. 5) ; the only 
other occasion of its use being at Eom. i 26, 
where the irdOr) drip,ia^ ("vile affections," E. V.) 
are lusts that dishonour those who indulge in 
them. 

The word belongs to the terminology of the 
Greek schools of ethical philosophy. Thus Cicero 
{Tmc. Quoest iv. 5) : ' Quae Graeci irdOri vocant, 
nobis perturbationes appellari magis placet quam 
marbos;' on this preference see iii 10 ; and pre- 
sently after he adopts Zeno's defi.iait\Qpsi,* «?i^3«sw 
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a rect3. ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio ;* 
and elsewhere {Ojffic. ii 5), ' motus animi tnrbatus.' 
The exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes 
Laertius, is as follows (vii 1. 63) : ean he avro 
TO irdOo^ 17 aXo709 teal irapa <l>v<nv '^v^V^ Kivrfai^, 
rj opfiff irXeovd^ovaa, Clement of Alexandria has 
this in his mind when, distinguishing between 
opfjLT] and 7rd0o<;, he writes thus (Strom, ii 13) : 
opfiff fiev ovv ^opd hiavoia^ eirl ri fj diro rov* 
irdOo^i Se, ifKeovdt^ovo'a opfirj, 17 inrepTelpovaa rd 
Kara toy Xoyov fiirpa' 'fj opfii) iK(f)€pOfiiyi], /cal 
d7r€L0fj^ \iyip. 

At the same time 7rd0o<: in the N. T. nowhere 
obtains that wide sense which it thus obtained in 
the Greek schools ; a sense so much wider than 
that ascribed to ejridvfAia, that this last was only 
regarded as one of the several irdOm) of our nature 
(Diogenes Laertius, vii 1. 67). So far from this, 
iiriOvfila in Scripture is the larger word, including 
the whole world of active lusts and desires, all to 
which the dvfio^, as the seat of desire and the 
natural appetites, impels ; while the trdOo^ is 
rather the 'morosa delectatio,' not so much the 
soul's disease in its more active operations, as the 
diseased condition out of which these spring, the 
'morbus libidinis,' as Bengel has put it well, 
rather than the ' libido,' the * lustfulness ' as dis- 
tinguished from the 'lust;' cf. Eom. vii. 5: rd 
irad'qfiaTa r&v dfiapTia>v, Theophylact : irdOo^; 
Tf Xvaaa rov acofiaTo^, koL wairep irvpero^y f( 
rpavpua, ^ dW^ vo<709. 

'ETTiOvfiia^ ox Toii T)8eo^ opc^*?, as Aristotle 
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{Ehet, i 10), aXoyo^ ope^i^ as the Stoics, 'immo- 
derata appetitio opinat magni boni, ration! non 
obtemperans * as Cicero (Ttisc. Quoest iii 11) 
defined it, is rendered for the most part in our 
translation 'lust' (Mark iv. 19, and often), but 
sometimes 'concupiscence' (Eom. vii 8; Col. iii 5), 
and sometimes ' desire ' (Luke xxii. 16 ; PhiL i 23). 
It appears now and then, though rarely, in the 
N. T. in a good sense (Luke xxii 15 ; PhiL i 23 ; 
1 Thess. ii 17; cf. Prov. x. 24 ; Ps. cii 5j, much 
oftener, however, in a bad ; not as ' concupiscentia * 
merely, but as 'prava concupiscentia,' which Origen 
(in Joan. torn. 10) aflSrms is the only sense in which 
it was employed in the Greek Schools ; (but see 
Aristotle, Rhet i 11) ; thus iiriOvfAia koki] (CoL 
iii. 5) ; iiridvfiiai aapKiKal (1 Pet. ii. J 1) ; veoore" 
pttcai (2 Tim. ii. 22) ; avorjTov KoX^ka^epal (1 Tim. 
vi 9) ; KotTfAifcai (Tit. ii. 12) ; rrj^ dirdrf)^ (Eph. 
iv. 22) ; <l>0opa^ (2 Pet. i 4) ; fiiatrfiov (2 Pet ii 
20) ; avdpmriov (1 Pet. ii 2) ; t^9 crapKo^ (1 John 
ii 16) ; and without a qualifying epithet (Eom. 
vii 7; Jude 16, 18; Gen. xlix. 6; Ps. cv. 14). 
It is then, as Vitringa defines it, ' vitiosa ilia volim- 
tatis affectio, qu& fertur ad appetendum quae illicite 
usurpantur; aut quae licite usurpantur, appetit 
araicTw^ ; ' this same evil sense being ascribed to 
it in such definitions as that of Clement of Alex*- 
andria {Strom, ii. 20), €<f>€arc^ xal ope^t^ aXoyo^ 
Tov K€XO'pi<rfiivov avrfj. Our English word ' lust,' 
once harmless enough, has had very much the 
same history. For a long discussion seeking to 
trace why it should be constantly emglo^^i \sl 
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Tnalam partem, see Vitringa, De Concupiscentid 
Vitiosd et Damnabili, Ohss. Sac. p. 598, sqq. The 
telation in which it stands to irddo^ it has been 
already sought to trace. 

'Opfii], occurring twice in the K T. (Acts xiv. 5; 
Jam. iii. 4), and ope^t^ occurring once (Rom. i. 27), 
are often found together; thus in Plutarch (De 
Beet. Rat. And. 18, on which see Wyttenbach's 
note) ; in Eusebius (Prcep. Evang. xiv. 765 d). 
Of opiJLri, ' appetitio,' as Cicero {Off. ii 5) renders 
it, and again as 'appetitus animi' {De Fin. v. 7), 
we have the Stoic definition in Plutarch {De Rep. 
Stoic. 11), 17 op fit) Tov dvOpcoirov X0709 iiTTl irpo- 
craKTLKo^ avT& tov iroielv. The Stoics explain 
it further as this 'motus animi,' which, if toward 
a thing is ope^i^;, if from it €K/c\iai^. When our 
Translators at Acts xiv. 5 i;ender opfitj * assault,* 
they ascribe to the word more than it there con- 
tains. Manifestly there was no ' assault ' actually 
made on the house where Paul and Barnabas 
abode ; for in such a case it would have been very 
superfluous for St. Luke to tell us that they " were 
ware " of it. Tt was not an assault, but a pur- 
pose and intention of assault : ' Trieb,' ' Drang,* as 
Meyer gives it. And in the same way at Jam. 
iii. 4, the opfiij of the pilot is not the ' impetus 
brachiorum,* but the ' studium et conatus volun- 
tatis.* Compare for this use of op/x?;, Sophocles, 
Philoct. 237 ; Plutarch, De Rect. Rat. Avd. 1 ; 
Prov. iii. 25 ; and the many passages in which it is 
joined with irpoalpeau^; (Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 3). 

But while tke opfjuT) \^ tW?. oftentimes the hostile 
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motion and spring toward an object, with a purpose 
of propelling and repelling it still further from 
itself, as for example the opfirj of the spear, of the 
assaulting host, the Spe^i^ (from opdyeaOai) is ever 
and always the reaching out after and toward an 
object, with a purpose of drawing that after which 
it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite 
for food (Plutarch, De Frat Am. 2; Symp. vi. 2. 1); 
in the Definitions of Plato (414 b) philosophy is 
described as rrj^ r&v 6vt(ov ael iiriaTijfifj^ ope^i,^* 
After what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged 
by St. Paul, are regarded as reaching out, is suf-. 
ficiently manifest from the context of the one 
passage in the K T. where the word occurs (Eom. 
i 27 ; c£ Plutarch, Qucest Nat 21). 



§ xxxviii. — 16/309, o<rto9, a7to9, 07^69, 

*Up6^ never in the N, T., and very seldom any- 
where else, expresses moral qualities. It is sin- 
gular how seldom the word occurs there, indeed 
only twice (1 Cor. ix. 13 ; 2 Tim iii. 15) ; and, 
except in the Book of Maccabees, only once in 
the Septuagint (Josh. vi. 8) ; being in none of 
these cases employed of persons, who alone are 
moral agents, but only of things. To persons the 
word is of rarest application, as for instance when 
in Plutarch the Indian gymnosophiata wie. &v&^<t% 
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UpoL Kttl avTovofjLoi (Dc Alex. Fort L 10). 'le/oo^ 
(t^ 0€^ avaT€0€i/M6vo^, Stiidas) answers very 
closely to the Latin *sacer' ('quidquid destina* 
turn est diis sacrum vocatur'), to our * sacred'; 
being that to which a certain inviolability is at- 
tached, thus Up6<: Koi aavXo^ X0709 in Plutarch 
{De Oen, Soc. 24), this inviolable character being 
derived from its relations nearer or remoter to 
God ; Oelo^ and Upof: being often joined together, as 
by Plato, Tim. 45 a, Tittmann : ' In voce Up&$ pro- 
prie nihil aliud cogitatur, quam quod res qusedam 
aut persona Deo sacra sit, nullH ingenii morum- 
que ratione habits ; imprimis quod sacris inservit' 
Thus the iepev^ is a mcred person, as serving at 
God's altar, the word not in the least implying 
that he is a holy one as well ; he may be a Hophni, 
a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia. The true anti- 
thesis to Upo^ is ^ifirjIXo^, and, though not so 
perfectly antithetic, fiiapo^ (2 Mace. v. 19). 

"Oaio^ is oftener grouped with Sixau)^ for pur- 
poses of discrimination, than with the words here 
associated with it; and undoubtedly they are 
frequently found together; thus in Plato often 
(Theoet 176 6; Rep. x. 6156), in Josephus {AfUt. 
viii. 9 . 1), and in the N. T. (Tit i. 8) ; and so also 
the derivatives from these; oaico^ and BiKaw^ 
(1 Thess. ii. 10) ; oatorri^ and SvKaioavvrf (Plato, 
Prot, 329 c ; Luke i. 75 ; Ephes. iv. 24 ; Wisd. ix. 3 ; 
Clemens Eomanus, 1 Cor, 48). The distinction 
too is often urged that the oaio^i is one careful of 
his duties toward God, the hUato^ toward men ; 
and in classical Gri^k no doubt we meet with 
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many passages in which such a distinction is either 
openly asserted or implicitly involved; as, for 
example, in an often quoted passage from Plato 
{Oorg. 507 b) : xal firjp irepl toO? dvOpdirov^ tA 
irpoarficovTa irpdrrtav, hUaC hv Trpdrrot, 'rrepi Se 
Oeoif^ oaia.^ Of Socrates, Marcus Antoninus says 
(vii. 66), that he was Slxaio^ rd vpo^ dv0pwwov% 
ocio^ rd TTpo^ 0€ov^ : cf. Plutarch, Demet 24! ; 
Cha,rito, i. 10. 4; and see a large collection of 
passages in Eost and Palm's Lexicon, s. v. There 
is nothing however which warrants the transfer of 
this distinction to the N. T., nothing which would 
restrict the application of SUaio^ to him who 
should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second 
table (thus see Luke i. 6; Bom. i. 17; 1 Joh. ii. 1) ; 
or the application of oaio^ to him who should 
fulfil the demands of the first (thus see Acts ii 
27 ; Heb. vii. 26). Nor was it beforehand probable 
that such distinction should there find place. In 
fact the Scripture, which recognizes all righteous- 
ness as one, as growing out of a single root, and 
obedient to a single law, gives no room for such 
an antithesis as this. He who loves his brother, 
and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 

* Not altogether so in the Euth^phro, where he regards 
TO biKMov, or SiKcuoavvrf, as the sum total of all virtue, of 
which SaioTTis or piety is a part. In this Dialogue, which is 
throughout a discussion on the oo-toy, Plato makes Euthyphro 
to say (12 ^) : tovto roivav ^/xotyc doKci, cS ^t^KpaTts, rd 
fjjpos Tov diKaiov flvcu tvacPes t€ koi oaioVf to n€p\ rrfv t&p 
Beav BfpaTrcLOP' to Se nepl ttjv toov dvdpwrav to Xoittov etvoi 
TOV biKolov fiepos, which Socrates admits and allows ; indeed, 
has himself forced him to it 
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God and for God. The second great command- 
ment is not coordinated with the first greatest, but 
subordinated to, and in fact included in it (Mark 
xii. 30, 31). 

If 16/509 is 'sacer,' oaio^: is 'sanctus' (= 'sancitus*), 
as opposed to 'pollutus/ Some of the ancient 
grammarians derive it from a^eaOai,, the Homeric 
synonym for ae^eaOai^ rightly as regards sense, 
but wrongly as regards etymology. In classical 
Greek it is much more frequently used of things 
than of persons; oata, with ^ovXrj or Sikt} im- 
derstood, expressing the everlasting ordinances of 
right, which no law or custom of men has con- 
stituted, for they are anterior to all law and custom, 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral 
universe and man's relation to this. The 00-409, 
the German ' fromm/ is one who reverences these 
everlasting sanctities, and owns their obligation; 
the word being joined with evop/co^ by Plato (PoL 
293 d), with ^6*09 by Plutarch (De Def. Orat. 40), 
more than once set over against iwlopKo^ by 
Xenophon. Those things are dvotrla, which violate 
these everlasting ordinances ; for instance, a Greek 
would regard the Egyptian custom of marriage 
between a brother and sister, still more the Persian 
between a mother and son, as 'incestum' (in-castum), 
fi7]Safi&is oaia, as Plato {Legg. viii 858 b) has it, 
unions which no human laws could ever render 
other than abominable. Such, too, would be the 
omission of burial rites, when it was possible to 
pay them ; if Antigone, for instance, in obedience 
to Creon's edict, "had aufe^d tV^a body of her 
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brother to remain unburied (Sophocles, Antig. 74)* 
What is the oaiov, and what are the obligations of 
it, has never been more nobly declared than in the 
words which the poet puts into her mouth : 

ovdc aBtvciv TOfTOVTOP <^6firfv to. ad 

Kfipvyfioff, aiTT aypcmra KaaxfxiKrj Bc&v 

vofUfia dvvaadcu Binjrov ovff imcpdpafjifiv (453 — 455). 

This character of the oacov as something anterior 
and superior to all human enactments, puts the 
same antithesis between oaia and v6jj,tfia as exist 
between the Latin * fas ' and 'jus.* 

When we follow oa-iof; to its uses in sacred 
Greek, we of course find that it gains in depth 
and intensity of meaning ; but otherwise it is true 
to the sense which it already had in the classical 
language. We have a very striking testimony for 
the distinction which, in the minds of the Septua- 
gint translators at least, existed between it and 
Sr/i09, in the very noticeable fact, that while oaio^ 
is used some thirty times as the rendering of 
T»pn (Deut. xxxiiL 8 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 26 ; Ps. iv. 4), 
and 07109 nearly a hundred times as the ren- 
dering of tS^np (Exod. xix. 6; Num. vi. 5 ; Ps. 
XV. 3), in no single instance is oaio^ used for the 
latter, or 57*09 for the former of these words ; and 
the same law holds good, I believe, universally in 
the conjugates of these ; and, which is perhaps 
more remarkable still, of the other Greek words 
which are rarely and exceptionally employed to 
render these two, none which is used for the one 
is ever used for the other ; thus xaOapo^, used for 
the second of these Hebrew 'wotda Q5?05Si.^,>rV\t 
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is never employed for the first ; while, on the other 
hand, iX^fKop (Jer. iii. 12), voXvdXeo^ (Exod. 
xxxiv. 6), €v\afii]^ (Mic. vii 2), used for the 
former, are in no single instance employed for the 
latter. 

'^7*09 and dyi/6^ may very probably be different 
forms of one and the same word. At all events, 
they have in common that root 'Ar, reappearing as 
the Latin ' sac ' in ' sacer,' * sancio,' and many other 
words. It will thus be only natural that they 
should have much in common, even while yet 
they separate off, and occupy provinces of mean- 
ing which are clearly distinguishable one from the 
other. 

The fundamental idea of 57*09 is separation, 
and, so to speak, consecration and devotion to the 
service of Deity ; it e'^er lying in the word, as in 
the Latin * sacer,' that this consecration may be as 
avddrifia or avadcfia (note in this point of view 
its connexion with a7?}9, 0709). But the thought 
lies very near, that what is set apart firom the 
world and to God, should separate itself from the 
world's defilements, and should share in God's 
purity ; and in this way a7to9 speedily acquires a 
moral significance. The Jews must be an edvo^ 
ar/Lov, not merely in the sense of being God's inheri- 
tance, but as separating themselves from the abomi- 
nations of the nations round ; God Himself, as the 
absolutely separate from evil, and as repelling from 
Himself every possibility of stain or defilement, 
having this title of £7409 by highest right of all 
(Lev.x. 13; Eev.iillV 
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It is somewhat diflPerent with ayvo^. ^Ayvela 
(1 Tim. iv. 12; v. 2), in the Definitions which go 
by Plato's name too vaguely explained (414 a) 
€v\dl3€ia T&p 7rpo9 rov^ deoif^ dfiapTfjfidTCiyv* rij^ 
0€ov Tifirj^ Kari (fwavv Oepaweia: too vaguely 
also by Clement of Alexandria as r&v a/MapTrjfid" 
TODv airoxVf or again as <f)pov€iv otrta {Strom, v. 1) ; 
is better defined as eirlraai^ <r<o(f>po<n!vri^ by Suidas, 
i\€v0€pla irdvTo^ fioXva/juoif trap/cb^ Kai irvevfiaTo^ 
by Phavorinus. 'Ayvo? (joined with dfiiavTo^:, Cle- 
mens Eomanus, 1 Cor, 29) is the pure; some- 
times only the externally or ceremonially pure, as 
in this line of Euripides, 071/09 ydp elfit xeZpas, 
a\V ov Ta9 (l>piva^ (Orestes, 1604) ; compare Hip- 
polytus, 316, 317, and the use of ayvl^eiv as *ex- 
piare,' Sophocles, Ajax, 640 ; which last word in 
the Septuagint never rises higher than to signify a 
ceremonial purification (Josh. iii. 5 ; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 5 ; 2 Mace. i. 33), indeed in four out of the 
seven occasions on which it occurs in the N. T. it 
has the same lower signification (John xi. 55 ; 
Acts xxi. 24, 26 ; xxiv. 18 ; and compare dyvla- 
fio<:, Acts xxi. 26), 'Ayi/o? however signifies often 
the pure in the highest sense. It is an epithet 
frequently applied to heathen gods and goddesses, 
to Ceres, to Proserpine, to Jove (Sophocles, Philoct 
1273 ; Pindar, Olymp, vii 60 ; and Dissen's, note), 
and to God Himself (1 John, iii. 3). For these 
nobler uses of dyv6<: in the Septuagint, where the 
word however is excessively rare as compared to 
ayiQffy see Ps. xi 7 ; Prov. xx. 9, As there is no 
such impurity as fomication, \>rai^ «^ '^ Sa» ^v^^- 
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ment of the body and the spirit alike (1 Cor. vi 
18, 19) so dyvo^ is an epithet predominantly em- 
ployed to express freedom from all impurity of this 
nature (Plutarch, Prce. Gonj. 44; Quoest Rom, 20; 
cf. Tit. iL 5) ; while sometimes in a still more re- 
stricted sense it expresses not chastity merely, but 
virginity; thus aKriparof; ydficov re ar/vo^ (Plato, 
Legg. viii 840 e), and for the same use of arfveia 
see Ignatius, ad Polyc, 5. 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, when 
he was tempted to sin by his Egyptian mistress 
(Gen, xxxix. 7 — 12), approved himself So-to?, in 
reverencing those everlasting sanctities of the mar- 
riage bond, which God had founded, and which he 
could not violate without sinning against God; 
" How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?" 07^09 in that he separated himself 
from any unholy fellowship with his temptress, 
and a7vo9 in that he kept his body pure, and chaste, 
and undefiled. 



§ xxxix. — (fxovrjy \6yo^. 

On these words, and on their relation to another, 
very much has been written by the Greek gram- 
marians and natural philosophers (see Lersch, 
Sprachphilosophie der Alien, part iii pp. 35, 45, 
and passim). 

^cavrj, from <f>doD, ©9 ^ayrl^ovaa to voovfievov 
(Plutarch, De Ploc. Pliil. \^\x^\idftxed in our Ver- 
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sion ' voice ' (Matt. ii. 8), ' sound ' (John iii. 8), 
^ noise ' (Eev. vi 1), is distinguished from y^6(f>o^, 
in that it is the cry of a living creature (ff Si 
iJHovff '^^09 rh ioTtv ifiy^v^ov, Aristotle), being 
sometimes ascribed to Gk)d (Matt iii 17), to men 
(Matt iii 3), to animals (Matt xxvi 34), and, 
though improperly, to inanimate objects as weU 
(1 Cor, xiv. 7), as to the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 31), 
the wind (John iii 8), the thunder (Eev. vi 1). 
But \0709, a word, saying, or rational utterance of 
the 1/01)9, whether spoken {irpo^opiKo/^, and thus 
^wvi) T&v XoycDv, Dan. vii 11) or unspoken (eVSto- 
0€Tos:)y being, as it is, the correlative of reason, 
can only be predicated of men (\6yov KOLvtovei 
fjbovov avOporrro^f ra hk ahXa <f>(oyrj^, Aristotle, 
Probl. ii 55), of angels, or of God. The ^a?v»; 
may be a mere inarticulate cry, and this whether 
proceeding from man or from any other animal ; 
and therefore the Stoics' definition (Diogenes Laer- 
tius, vii § 55) is xmsound : fcoov /liv iart ^oavii 
dtfp inrb opfirj^ ireirXffffiivo^, avOpdairov Be iartv 
evapOpoq KoX airo hiavola^ i/cirefiTrofjuivri. They 
transfer here to the (fxovi^ what can only be con- 
stantly affirmed of the \0709 ; indeed, whenever it 
sought to set the two in sharp antithesis with 
another, this, that the (fxovi] is a trvevfia oBtdp^ 
dpcDTOv, is the point particularly made. It is other- 
wise with the X0709, of which the Stoics them- 
selves say, X0709 ael trrffiavTiKO^ iort (§ 57), and of 
the Xiyeiv that it is to t^v voovfiivov Trpdryfiaro^ 
afjfjLavTi/cT)v 'rrpo(f>€pea0ai <f>a>yijv. Compare Plu- 
tarch (DeAnim. Froc. 27) : <^<ttvi^ tis ^gtIv aV«r\^s 
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teal a<njfiavTO(;, X0709 Se Xe^i^ ip <f><ovy (rr)fiavTi/c0 
Svavolaf;. In his treatise De Oenio Socratis, there 
is much on the relation Of <f>wvff and X0709 to one 
another, and on the higher functions of the latter. . 
Such he afl&rms the Demon of Socrates to have 
been (c 20) : to Bk irpocnrlirroVf oif ^Ooyyov, dWa 
\6yop av rt9 elKcureve SaifMVo^, avev (fxovrj^ €^ 
amTOfievop avr^ t& BrjXovfiiuip tovvoovpto^. UXrjyfj 
yap 17 (jxovff irpoaeonce t^9 '^vy(rj<:, Si &tcop ^ia 
t6p \6yov claSexofiivT)^, Zrav aXhjXoi^ ivrvyxa" 
voifiep, 'O Se rod Kpelrrovo^ vov^ ar/et rrjv ev^va 
'i^^XV^y €7rt^t77ava)V to5 vorjdkvTi, TrXnjyTJ^ fitf Seo- 
fi^PTjv, The whole chapter is one of deepest theo- 
logical interest ; the more so seeing that the great 
theologians of the early Church, above all Origen 
in the Greek (m Joan. torn, ii § 26), and Augustine 
in the Latin, were very fond of transferring this 
antithesis of the (fxovri and the X6709 to John the 
Baptist and his Lord, the first claiming for himself 
no more than to be " the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness" (John i. 23), the other emphatically 
declared to be the Word that was with God, and 
was God (John i. 1). In drawing out the rela- 
tions between John and his Lord as expressed by 
these tifles, the Voice and the Word, * Vox ' and 
* Verbum,' <l>(ov^ and Xd709, Augustine traces with 
a singular subtlety the manifold and profound 
fitnesses which lie in them for the setting forth 
of those relations. A word, he observes, is some- 
thing even without a voice, for a word in the heart 
is as truly a word as after it is outspoken ; while 
a voice is nothing, a met^ -vmrnaaaing sound, an 
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empty cry, unless it be also the vehicle of a word 
But when they are thus united, the voice in a 
manner goes before the word, for the sound strikes 
the ear before the sense is conveyed to the mind : 
yet while it thus goes before it in this act of com- 
munication, it is not really before it, but the 
contrary. Thus, when we speak, the word in our 
iearts must precede the voice on our lips, which 
voice is yet the vehicle by which the word in us 
is transferred to and becomes also a word in 
another ; but this being accomplished, or rather in 
the very accomplishment of this, the voice has 
passed away, exists no more ; but the word which 
is planted now in the other's heart, as well as in 
ours, remains. All this Augustine transfers to the 
Lord and to his forerunner. John is nothing with- 
out Jesus : Jesus just what He was before without 
John; however to men the knowledge of Him 
may have come through John. John the first in 
time, and yet He who came after, most truly 
having been before, him. John, so soon as he 
had accomplished his mission, passing away, 
ceasing, having no continuous significance for the 
Church of God ; but Jesus, of whom he had told, 
and to whom he witnessed, abiding for ever. 
{Serm, 293. § 3) : ' Johannes vox ad tempus, 
Christus Verbum in principio setemum. ToUe 
verbum, quid est vox ? Ubi nullus est intellectus, 
inanis est strepitus. Vox sine verbo aurem pulsate 
cor non sedificat. Verumtamen in ipso corde 
nostro sedificando advertamus ordinem rerum. Si 
cogito quid dicam, jam verbum est in coiidft. \fii&^\ 
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sed loqui ad te volens, quaere quemadmodum sit 
etiam in corde tuo, quod jam est in meo. Hoc 
quserens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in corde tuo 
insideat verbum quod jam est in corde meo, assumo 
vocem, et assumtS, voce loquor tibi: sonus vocis 
ducit ad te intellectum verbi, et cum ad te duxit 
sonus vocis intellectum verbi, sonus quidem ipse 
pertransit, verbum autem quod ad te sonus per^ 
duxit, jam est iq corde tuo, nee recessit a meo/ 
Cf. ^ferm, 288. §3; 289. § 3. 



§ xl, — \6yo^, fJivOo^, 

Aoyo^ is quite as often 'sermo' as * verbum,' a 
connected discourse as a single word. Indeed, as 
is famUiar to many, there was once no little dis- 
cussion whether A0709 in its very highest appli- 
cation of all (John i 1) should not rather be 
rendered by the former word than by the latter. 
And, not to dwell on this exceptional and purely 
theological employment of \0709, it is frequently 
in the N. T. used to express that word which by 
supereminent right deserves the name, being, as it 
is, " the word of God" (Acts iv. 31) "the word of 
the truth" (2 Tim. ii. 15); thus at Luke L 2; 
Jam. i 22 ; Acts vi. 4 As employed in this sense, 
it may be brought into relations of likeness and 
unlikeness with fiv0o^, between which and A^o? 
there was at one time but a very slight difference 
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indeed, one however which grew ever wider, until 
in the end a great gulf has separated them each 
from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through 
which fivOo^ has past; although, as will often 
happen, in passing into (later meanings it has not 
altogether renounced its earlier. At the first 
there is nothing of the fabulous, still less of the 
false, involved in it. It stands on the same footing 
with prjfjLa, e7ro9, \6yo^, and as its connexion with 
/iVG), fjLvio), jiiv^m sufficiently indicates, must have 
signified originally the word shut up in the mind, 
or muttered within the lips (see Creuzer, Synibolik, 
vol. iv. p. 517) ; although of this there is no trace 
in any actual use ; for already in Homer it appears 
as the spoken word (//. xviii. 253), the tragic poets 
and as many as form their diction on Homer con- 
tinuing so to employ it (thus jEschylus, Eumen. 
582 ; Euripides, Phosn. 455), at a time when in 
Attic prose it had nearly or altogether exchanged 
this meaning for another. 

At the second stage of its progress fivOo^ is 
already in a certain antithesis to X0709, although 
still employed in a respectful, often in a very 
honourable sense. It is the mentally conceived as 
set over against the historically true. Not literal 
fact, it is often truer than the literal truth, involves 
a higher teaching; X0709 '^cvStj^:, eltcovi^tov rffp 
aXrideiav (Suidas) ; though not aXrfdr)^, yet, as 
one has said, aXrjdeia^ e'xcov efi(f>aaiv. There is a 
X0709 eV iiv6(p (' Veritas quae in fabulse involucro 
latet,' as Wyttenbach, Plutarch, voL ii. pars 1, 
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p. 406, gives it), which may have infinitely more 
value than much which is actual fact. Mvdo^ had 
already obtained this significance in Herodotus, 
(ii 45) and in Pindar (Olymp, L 29) ; and Attic 
prose, as has been observed, hardly knows of any 
other, (Plato, Oorg, 523 a ; Ptujedo, 61 a ; Legg. 9. 
872 rf; Plutarch, De Ser. Num. Vin. 18; Symp. 
i 1. 4). 

But in a world like ours the fable easily degene^ 
rates into the falsehood ; * story,' * tale,' and other 
words not a few, bear witness to tiie fact ; and at 
its third stage fivdty^ is the fable, not any more 
allowing itself to be such, and at the same time 
undertaking to be, and often being, the vehicle of 
some higher truth ; it is now the lying fable with 
all its falsehood and all its pretended claims to be 
what it is not : and this is the only sense of fLvffo^ 
which the N. T. knows (in the Septuagint it 
occurs but once, Ecclus. xx. 19) ; thus we have 
there ^v0oi ^e^ijKoi ical rypaMBei^ (1 Tim. iv. 7) ; 
^louBaifcol (Tit. i. 14) ; a'eao<l>i(rfiepoL (2 Pet. i 16 ; 
cf fivdoL Trenrkaafievoi, Diodorus Siculus, i 93) ; 
the other two uses of the word (1 Tim.L 4; 
2 Tim. iv. 4) being equally slighting and con- 
temptuous. 

It wiU thus be seen that \6yo^ and fivOo^^ which 
start on their journey together, or at all events 
separated by very sUght spaces, gradually part 
company, the antagonism between them becoming 
ever stronger, till in the end they stand in open 
opposition to one another, as words no less than 
men must do, when they come to belong, one to 
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the kingdota of light and truth, the other to that 
of darkness and lies,^ 



§ xli. — Tepa?, arjfietov, Svpufii^, evho^ov^ Trapd- 
So^ov, Oavfidaioy. 

All these words have this in common, that they 
are every one applied to the supernatural works 
wrought by Christ in the days of his flesh ; thus 
(rijfielop, John ii. 11 ; Acts ii 19 ; ripa*}, Acts ii. 
22 1 John iv. 48 ; Bvvafii^i, Mark vi. 22 ; Acts xxii ; 
evSo^oVy Luke xiii. 17 ; irapaBo^oy, Luke v. 26 ; 
Oavfidaiov, Matt, xxi 15 ; while the first three, 
which are by far the most usual, are in like 
manner employed of ^the same supernatural works 
wrought in the power of Christ by his Apostles 
(2 Cor. xii 12). It will be found, I think on closer 
examination, that they do not so much represent 
different kinds of miracles, as miracles contem- 
plated under different aspects and from different 
points of view. 

The words repa^ and ar)fi€lov are often linked 
together in the N. T. (John iv. 48 ; Acts ii 22 ; iv» 
30; 2 Cor. xii. 12) ; and times out of number in 
the Septuagint (Exod. vii. 3, 9 ; Deut. iv. 34 ; Neh. 

^ 'Legend,' a word of such honourable import at the 
beginning, meaning as it does, that worthy to be read, but 
which has ended in signifying 'a heap of frivolous and 
scandalous vanities ' (Hooker), has had very much the same 
history as fivBos ; very similar influences having been at work 
to degrade the one and the other. 
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ix, 10; Dan. vi 27) ; the first = ngllD, and the 
second = fllK ; often also in profane Greek, in 
Josephns (Antt. xx. 8. 6) ; in Plutarch {Sep. Sap, 
Con. 3.) ; in Polybius (iii. 112. 8) ; in Philo (De 
Vit Mos. i. 16). The ancients were fond of drawing 
a distinction between them which, as will presently 
appear, will not bear a moment's serious examina- 
tion. It is sufficiently expressed in these words of 
Ammonius : ripa^ <rr,fi€lov Sia<f>€p€i* rb fiev yap 
ripa<; irapa if>vaiv ylverac, to Bk crjiieiov irapd, 
avvrjOeiav ; and again by Theophylact (in Rom, 
XV. 19) : Bia<f>€p€i, Bk avjfjLeiov Kal ripa^ t^ to fjth 
arjfjL€iov €i> TO?? teara 4>^(tiv XeyeaOai, Katvoirpc^ 
7rfi9 fieirroi yivofievoi^y olov eifl rov rh t^v irevOepav 
Uirpov mvpirrovcav evdiax: laOrjvai [Matt. viii. 1 5], 
TO Bk ripa^ iv rol^ fir) KaTa ^vtrtv, olov to tov €K 
yevirr)^ Tv^Xiv ladfjvai [John ix. 7] ; compare 
Suicer, Thes. s.*v. a-ritieiov. But in truth this dis- 
tinction breaks down so entirely the instant it is 
examined — as Fritzsche, in a good note on Bom. 
XV. 19, has superabundantly shown — ^that it is 
difficult to understand how so many, by repeating; 
have accepted it for their own. An earthquake, 
however rare, cannot be esteemed irapa 4>v(riv, can- 
not therefore, according to the distinction traced 
above, be called a ripa^, while yet Herodotus (vi 
98) gives this name to the single earthquake which 
in his experience had visited Delos. As little can 
a serpent snatched up in an eagle's talons and 
dropped in the midst of the Trojan army be called 
beyond and beside nature, which yet Homer (IL 
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xii 209) calls Ato? Tepa<: alycoxoio} On the other 
hand, beyond and beside nature are the healing 
with a word of a man lame from his mother's womb, 
satisfying many thousand men with a few loaves, 
raising a man four days dead from the grave, which 
all in Scripture go by the name of arifiela (Acts 
iv. 16; John vL 14; xi 47); compare Plutarch, 
Sept, Sap, Con. 3, where a monstrous birth is styled 
both a ripa^ and a trqfietov. It is plain then that 
the distinction must be sought elsewhere. Origen 
has not seized it, who says (in Rom, xv. 19) ' Signa 
\(Tr}fiela\ appellantur in quibus cum sit aliquid 
mirabile, indicatur quoque aliquid futurum. Pro- 
digia [repara] vero in quibus tantummodo aliquid 
mirabile, ostenditur.* Eather the same miracle is 
upon one side a ripat;, on another a a-rjfielov, and 
the words most often refer not to different classes 
of miracles, but to different qualities in the same 
miracles ; in the words of Lampe (Comm, in Joh. 
vol. i. p. 513) : 'Eadem enim miracula dici possunt 
signa, quatenus aliquid seu occultum seu futurum 
docent; et prodigia (ripara), quatenus aliquid 
extraordinarium, quod dtuporem excitat, sistunt. 
Hinc sequitur signorum notionem latius patere, 
quam prodigiorum. Omnia prodigia sunt signa^ 
quia in ilium usum k Deo dispensata, ut arcanum 
indicent. Sed omnia signa non sunt prodigia, quia 
ad signandum res coelestes aliquando etiam res 
communes adhibentur/ 

Tepa?, certainly not derived from rpeoi, the ter- 

* On the Homeric idea of the ripas there is a careful dis- 
cussion m Nagelsbach, Eomerische rAcoiogic,^A^^>^^ij\r 
^ 2 
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rifying, but now put generally in connexion with 
TTfpio), as being that which for its extraordinary 
character is wont to be observed and kq)t in the 
memory, is always rendered " wonder " in our Ver- 
sion. It is the miracle regarded as a startling, im- 
posing, amazement-wakening portent or prodigy; 
being elsewhere frequently used for strange appear- 
ances in the heavens, and perhaps more frequently 
still for monstrous births on the earth (Herodotus, 
vii. 57 ; Plato, Crat 393 h). It is thus used very 
much with the same meaning as the Latin * mon- 
strum' * (* Nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia mon- 
stris' Virgil), or the Homeric aiifia {II. ii. 308 : 
€vd' i<f)dvi] fieya a-ijfia, Spaxtov), Origen (in Jok 
torn. xiii. § 60 ; in Rom. lib. x. § 12) long ago called 
attention to the fact that the name repara is never 
in the N. T. applied to these works of wonder, ex- 
cept in connexion with some other name. They 
are often called a7)fi€ia, often Bvvafiel^, often re- 
para Kal <Ti]fi€ia, more than once repara, a'^/iela, 
Kal Svvafiel^y but never repara alone. The obser- 
vation was well worth the making ; for the fact 
which we are thus bidden to note is indeed emi- 
nently characteristic of. the miracles of the N. T. ; 
namely, that a title, by which more than any other 

1 On the same similar group of synonymous words in the 
Latin, Augustine writes as follows (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 8): 
' Monstra sane dicta perhibent a monstrando, quod aliquid 
significando demonstrant, et ostenta ad ostendendo, et portenta 
a portendendo, id est, prseostendendo, et prodigia quod porro 
dicant, id est, futura preedicant.' Compare Cicero, De 
Divm, i. ^2, 
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these might seem to hold on to the prodigies and 
portents of the heathen world, and to have some^ 
thing akin to them, should thus never be permitted 
to appear, except in the company of some other, 
necessarily suggesting higher thoughts about them. 
But the miracles are also arjfieia. Of (rrjfielov 
Basil the Great (m Esai. vii § 198) furnishes us a 
good definition: eo-rt a-rjfiehv irpay/ia ^avepov^ 
K€Kpvfifi€Vov Tvvo^ KaX d<f)avov9 eu kavr& Tr}v hrfKoa^ 
aiv expv : and presently after 17 fievroi Tpa^i] ra 
irapdBo^a, xal irapaa-TariKd tivo<; fivariKOv \6yov 
trqfieia KoKel, Among aU the names which the 
miracles bear, their ethical end and purpose comes 
out in arjfieioi/ with the most distinctness, as in 
repa^ with the least. It is involved and declared 
in the very word that the prime object and end of 
the miracle is to lead us to something out of and 
beyond itself; that, so to speak, it is a kind of 
finger-post of God {Bioa-rffiela, signs from Zeus, is 
no unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for 
us to this (Isai vii. 11 ; xxxviii. 7) ; valuable not 
so much for what it is as for that which it indi- 
cates of the grace and power of the doer, or of the 
connexion with a higher world in which he stands 
(Mark xvi. 20 ; Acts xiv. 3 ; Heb. ii. 4 ; Exod. 
vii. 9, 10 ; 1 Kings xiii. 3). Lampe has put this 
well : ' Designat sane arnieiov naturd su4 rem non 
tantum extraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, 
sed etiam talem, quae. in rei alterius, absentis licet 
et futurae, significationem atque adumbrationem ad- 
hibetur, unde et prognostica (Matt. xvi. 3) et typi 
(Matt. xii. 39 ; Luc. xi. 29) nee non sad'awAuto.^ 
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quale est illud circumcisionis (Eom. iv. 11), eodem 
nomine in K T. exprimi sclent. Aptissime ergo 
hsec vox de miracnlis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod 
non tantum admirabili modo fuerint perpetrata, 
sed etiam sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa 
atque ordinata, ut fuerint simul chardeteres Messise, 
ex quibus cognoscendus erat, sigUla doctrinae quam 
proferebat, et beneficiorum gratise per Messiam 
jam prsestandae, nee non typi viarum Dei, earam- 
que circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia erant 
applicanda.* It is to be regretted that aijfjietov is 
not always"rendered " sign " in our Version ; but in 
the Gospel of St John, where it is of very fre- 
quent recurrence, " sign" too often gives place to 
the vaguer " miracle ; " and often not without loss 
to the force of the words : thus see iii 2 ; vii 31 ; 
X. 41 ; and above all, vi 26. 

But the miracles are also * powers' {Suva/ieh 
= * virtutes '), being as they are, outcomings of that 
great power of God, which was inherent in Christ, 
who was Himself that " great Power of God" which 
Simon blasphemously allowed hiiliself to be named 
(Acts viiL 8, 10) ; and was by Him lent to those 
who were his witnesses and ambassadors. It is 
only to be regretted that in our Version this word 
is translated now " wonderftd works " (Matt viL 
22) ; now " mighty works " (Matt. xL 20 ; Luke 
X. 13) ; and still more frequently "miracles" (Acts 
ii. 22 ; 1 Cor. xii. 10 ; Gal. iii. 5) ; in this last 
case giving such tautologies as "miracles and 
wonders'* (Acts ii 22; Heb. ii 4) ; and always 
causing something to Toe \ob>\. oi \i\\a tcue energy of 
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the word — ^pointing as it does to new forces which 
have entered and are working in this world of 
ours. With this is closely connected the term 
^jLtr/dKela » ^magnalia' (Luke L 49), in which in 
like manner the miracles are contemplated as out- 
comings of the greatness of God's power. 

The miracles are further styled evBo^a (Luke 
xiii. 17), as being works in which the So^a of Gk)d 
and of the Son of God shone manifestly forth 
(John ii 11 ; XL 40 ; Luke v. 25^ 26 ; Acts fit 
13, 16). They are irapdSo^a, as being " strange 
things ** (Luke v. 26), " new things " (Num. xvL 
30), beside and beyond all expectation of men. 
The word, though occurring only this once in the 
Jf . T., is of very frequent occurrence in eccle- 
siastical Greek. They are davfidaut, as provoking 
wonder (Matt. xxL 1 5) ; OavfjLara they are never 
called in the N. T., though this too is a name 
which they often bear in the writings of the Greek 
Fathers, and the Oavfid^ecy is often brought out 
as their consequence (Matt viii. 27; ix. 8, 33; 
XV. 31). 



§ xliL 



[I add in a concluding article a few passages, bearing on 
some New Testament synonyms, which I have not undertaken 
to distinguish at length.] 

a, if>6po^, riko^, — Grotius: ^opoi tributiet sunt 
quae ex agris solvebantur, atque in igsia s^^^\s«^ 
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fere pendebantur, id est in tritico, ordeo, vino et 
similibus. Vectigalia vero sunt quae Graece di- 
cuntur Tek'n^ ^}^^ ^ publicanis conducebantur et 
exigebantur, cum tributa a susceptoribus vel ab 
apparitoribus prsesidum ac prsefectorum exigi sole- 
rent. 

/8. Ka\o<: [Luke xxi. 5], &paio^, — Basil the Great 
{Horn, in Ps, xKv.) : to wpalov rod koXov iia^epev 
ore TO fikv (opaiov. XiycTai to avfitteirKfiptofievov 
€19 Tov iiTLTijSecov /eaiphv 7rp6<: ttjv oiKelav aKyJ^v" 
€09 (hpalo<; 6 Kapiro^ 7^9 ifiiriXov, 6 r^v oiKelav 
ure^iv eh TeXeuoaiv iairrov Blu t^9 tov eroir? &pa9 
airoXa/Sciv, Kal iircTijBecof: eh amoKavcnv* kclKjov 
Si i<TTC TO iv Ty crvvdia-ei t&v fieX&v evdpfiooTOV, 
iiravdovaav avT& ttjv %a/)tv e^pv, 

7. irpea-^VTfi^y yipeov, — ^Augustine {Enarr, in 
Ps. Ixx. 18) : Senecta et senium discemuntur a 
Grsecis. Gravitas enim post juventutem aliud 
pomen habet apud Graecos, et post ipsam gravi- 
tatem veniens ultima aetas aKud nomen. babet; 
nam irpea^vTri^ dicitur gravis, et yipwv senex. 
Quia autem in LatinS, linguS. duorum istonin^no- 
minum distinctio deficit, de senectute ambo sunt 
positae, senecta et senium. Scitis autem esse duas 
aetates. Cf. Qttcest in Gen, i 70. 

S. 6(l>el\€c, Bet — Bengel {Gnomon, 1 Cor. xi 10) : 
6<f>eikei notat obligationem, Bel necessitatem ; illud 
morale est, hoc quasi pbysicum ; ut in vemacula, 
TFir fioUen und mussen. 
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€. reOefiekiMfiho^, iSpcuo^. — ^Bengel {Tb, Col. L 
23) : T€0€fjL€\ia)fi€voi, affiod fundamerUo ; eBpatoi, 
stoMles, firmi intus. Illud metaphoricum est, hoc 
magis proprimn; illud importat majorem respec- 
ttim odfundaTnerUum quo sustentantur fideles ; sed 
iSpaioi, stccbileSy dicit internum robur, quod fideles 
ipsi habent ; quemadmodum aedificium primo qui- 
dem fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde vero 
su§. etiam mole probe cohserere et firmiter consistere 
debet. 

f. yfrcOvpiOTi]^, KaraXaXo^, — Fritzsche {in Rom. 
i. 30) : '^tOvptarai sunt susurroneSy h. e. clandes- 
tini delatores, qui ut inviso homini noceant quae 
ei probro sint crimina tanquam in aurem aUeni 
insusurrant. Contra KaraKaXot omnes ii vocan- 
tur, qui quae alicujus famse obsint narrant, sermo- 
nibus celebrant, divulgant maloque rumore aliquem 
differunt, sive id malo animo faciant ut noceant, 
sive temere neque nisi gamendi libidine abrepti 
Qui utrumque vocabulum ita discriminant, ut 
ylrcOvpLord^ clandestinos calumniatores, KaraXaXov^ 
calumniatores qui^c!pa^amcriminentur explicent, 
arctioribus quam fas est limitibus voc. KaTa\d\o<: 
circumscribunt, quum id voc. calumniatorem no- 
cendi cupidum suS, vi non declaret. 

rj. d')^i]aTo^,a)(p€io^» — Tittmann: Omnino in voce 
d'Xpr^oTO^ non inest tantum notio negativa quam 
vocant {ov Xp^o-t/Aoi/), sed adjecta ut plerumque 
contraria rov Trovrjpov, quod non tantum nihil pro- 
dest, sed etiam damnum affert, moleataccL ^t <iass!L- 
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nosTim est. Apud Xenophontem, Hiero L 27, ydfio^ 
axpi7c7T09 non est inntilis, sed molestissimus, et in 
(Econam. viii 4 Sed in voce axpem per se nulla 
inest nota reprehensionis^ tantum denotat rem aut 
hominem quo non opus est, quo supersedere possu- 
mus, unnothig, unentbehrlich [Thucydides, i 84 ; 
ii 6], quae ipsa tamen raro sine vituperatlone 
diountur. 
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